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X II AT  canned  prunes  are  ready  to  eat 
without  soaking  is  a  big  advantage  in  their  favor 
—  hut  only  if  the  canned  prune  is  as  appetizing 
and  ftavorful  as  the  dried  prune  cooked  at  home. 
As  long  as  women  are  convinced  by  experience 
that  canned  prunes  are  as  good  as  dried  ones,  then 
the  time  and  labor  savings  have  an  important  in> 
fluence.  But  if  they  are  disappointed  with  the 
canned  product,  convenience  is  not  enough  to 
make  the  sale. 

Nor  is  uniformly  high  quality  hard  to  attain.  Suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  careful  attention  to  details.  Very  im¬ 
portant  is  the  immersion  of  the  dried  prunes  in 
hot  water  (from  2  to  10  minutes  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  prunes  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  dried).  This  not  only  cleanses  the  fruit 
but  gives  it  its  softness  and  glossy  appearance.  It 
is  wise  to  remember  that  the  longer  the  fruit  is 


immersed,  the  more  water  it  absorbs,  and  therefore 
the  less  syrup  will  it  absorb  after  canning.  The 
•  legree  of  syrup  can  be  varied  with  the  size  of  the 
prune,  the  smaller  the  prune  the  heavier  the  syrup. 

Prunes  have  a  tendency  to  corrode  the  container. 
Therefore  it  is  most  important  that  the  cans  be 
well  exhausted  and  closed  at  a  fairly  high  tem¬ 
perature.  Some  packers  have  best  results  with  a 
long  exhaust  at  170^,  others  with  a  shorter  ex¬ 
haust  at  210°.  After  sterilization,  the  cans  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  to  decrease  the  action  of 
the  prune  on  the  can. 

If  you  are  faced  with  specific  problems  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  quality,  the  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Can  Company,  which  has 
considerable  knowledge  of  this  fruit,  will  be  glad 
to  consult  with  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 
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SAN  F1UNCISCO 
1S5  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woihington  Street 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Street 


built  thru  the  years,  of  selling  honestly 
and  servicing  sincerely.  Their  readiness 
to  offer  freely  the  benefits  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience — to  under¬ 
take  specific  Canner’s  problems,  or  to 
give  sound,  practical  advice,  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  forward  looking  Canners. 

Yet,  their  services  represent  not  only 
their  own  experience  but  also  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  skilled  organization  rich  in  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  for  service  to  the 
Industry.  To  help  build  a  greater  Con¬ 
tinental  on  the  sound  principles  of  its 
past  traditions  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Continental  representative. 


Oanned 


L.  A.  Beach  Sherlock  McKewen 

DUtrict  Sales  Manager  Asit.  District  Sales  Manager 


lorn 


>^ORN  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Amer- 
ican  vegetables.  Yet  few  of  us  realize 
that  it  was  some  ninety-odd  years  ago  that 
com  was  first  canned  in  a  small  Maine  vil¬ 
lage,  while  today  many  millions  of  cases 
are  consumed  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

A  tremendous  growth,  but  a  natural  one 
when  we  consider  that  the  fresh  com  sea¬ 
son  is  short  .  .  .  that  the  fresh  vegetable 
deteriorates  rapidly  and  cannot  be  stored 
and  shipped  without  rapid  loss  of  flavor 
and  sugar  content,  which  greatly  impairs 
its  deliciousness. 

During  this  growth,  there  have  been 
many  developments  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  both  com  itself  and  methods  of 
preserving.  Today,  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
consumption  of  canned  com  indicated  for 
1932,  it  behooves  every  Canner  of  com  to 
pack  for  highest  quality. 

Regardless  of  variety  and  style  of  com 
you  pack.  Continental  has,  thm  actual 
studies  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  a  vast 
fund  of  information  available  on  soil,  seed, 
fertilization,  picking,  processing,  etc.  Such 
accurate  and  reliable  information  helps 
many  Canners  to  better  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  quality  today. 


<-ENAMEL 


D.  A.  Searle  A*  J.  Abplanalp 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


Today,  probably  more  than  90% 
of  all  canned  corn  is  packed  in 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  In  fact,  the 
development  of  the  C-Enamel  Can 
has  been  largely  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  great  growth  of  canned 
corn  due  to  its  elimination  of  dis¬ 
coloration  of  both  the  contents  and 
the  can. 

The  modern  housewife  knows 
the  value  of  Canned  Foods  packed 
in  Enamel  Lined  Cans.  She  likes 
their  uniformly  fine  appearance  de¬ 
noting  high  quality.  If  you  would 
win  her  preference  for  your  Canned 
Foods,  plan  to  give  those  packs 
which  require  Enamel,  such  as  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp,  corn,  chicken,  etc., 
the  sales  advantages  of  Continental 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


F.  G.  Soxman  W.  H.  Fanderburg 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


E.  J.  Feigh  Ej.  J.  Wing 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


CHICAGO 
NO.  9 


C.  A*  Thomas  P.  L.  Brachle 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


r///S  netc  plant — thr 
fifth  in  th4>  Chirago 
area^is  a  model  of  can  - 
making  efficiency,  iJne 
after  line  of  smooth^ 
running,  high-speed, 
can-making  machinery 
turns  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count. 
And  cffnstantly  safe¬ 
guarding  Continental 
Quality  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  skilled  in  produc¬ 
ing  better  cans  even 
under  ^^peak  loads** 
Yet  this  is  but  one  of 
the  39  m€>dern  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  Ufcated 
from  Coast  to  Const. 


LOOKING 

AFTER 

YOUR 

INTERESTS 


Harry  Palos 
Sales  Representative 

T"^HE  ever  increasing  Canner  loy¬ 
alty  to  Continental  throughout 
the  country  is  a  tribute  of  the 
highest  type  to  all  Continental 
representatives. 

These  men,  pictured  here,  are  serving 
Canners  located  within  our  Chicago 
Sales  District,  and  have  a  reputation. 
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The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communication  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Figments — Thanks,  Jlm,  for  that  very  compre¬ 
hensive  resume  of  our  recent  Editorials  and  market 
summaries.  It  ought  to  hearten  the  boys,  and  we 
hope  it  does. 

Your  “figment  of  a  rather  active  imagination,”  as 
characterizing  our  “Buyers’  Trust,”  heartens  us.  Even 
if  forced  to  go  back  to  earliest  beginnings  it  still  is 
hopeful,  and  withal  creditable.  The  fig  (leaf)  me  (a)  nt 
to  cover  the  naked  truth  is  among  the  first  recorded 
thoughts  in  history — and  that  is  going  back  “some,” 
we  would  say. 

“But  if  a  “Buyers  Trust”  be  a  figment  of  the  imag¬ 
ination,  what  could  be  called  the  state  of  mind  that 
imagined  a  meat  trust  in  the  five  big  meat  packers, 
out  of  which  our  greatest  legal  minds  formed  a  Consent 
Decree,  that  ultimately  resulted  in  the  complete  annihi¬ 
lation  of  60  per  cent  of  these  “most  efficient  business 
organizations,”  as  termed  on  the  Senate  floor,  finan¬ 
cially  wrecking  them,  and  hampering  the  remainder  in 
a  most  un-American  way?  Upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  too!  Imagine  that! 

If  5  firms  selling  composes  a  “trust,”  why  do  not 
1500  independent  buyers,  acting  as  one,  make  a  trust  ? 
Is  it  impossible  to  have  a  trust  among  buyers? 

Go  back  to  about  1914  and  recall  the  intentions  of 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  to  buy  all  its  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies,  as  a  unit,  for  all  its  members. 
Did  the  machinery  and  supply  men  consider  that  a 
“buying  trust”  ?  The  Government  got  after  them,  you 
remember,  and  scared  J.  A.  Hagemann,  then  Secretary, 
nearly  to  death.  ’Member? 

Figment!  Yea,  read  this  from  one  of  the  really 
aggressive  salesmen  travelling  the  food  trades,  written 
us  under  date  of  September  19th  and  just  as  hand: 
“And  by  the  way,  you  have  not  touched  on 
half  of  the  serious  aspect  of  the  ‘buying  trusts’. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know:  two  flour  mills 
in  the  United  States  supply  all  the  flour  to  all 


the  Red  &  White  Stores.  That  no  other  miller  at 
present  can  quote  on  this  business.  That  five 
mills  pack  all  the  pancake  flour  for  IGA  label, 
one  mill  all  the  fancy  cake  flour,  one  packer  all 
the  ready  to  use  biscuit  flour. 

As  you  say,  the  so  called  Independent  chain  store 
buyer  more  truly  represents  a  buying  trust  than 
does  the  national  chain. 

More  power  to  you! 

With  best  wishes,  I  am,” 

“Great  bodies  move  slowly,”  and  minds  too,  but  so 
long  as  the  minds  do  move,  there  is  hope.  “Carthage 
must  be  destroyed”  thundered  Cato,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  thinkers  and  orators,  at  the  end  of  every  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Roman  Senate,  but  he  had  to  hammer  it 
home  for  years  before  the  result  was  accomplished. 

CALLS  ON  THE  R.  F.  C. — Here  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  a  clear-thinking  tomato  canner,  a 
Representative  in  his  State  Legislature,  and 
always  a  hard  worker  to  improve  and  step-up  the  gen¬ 
eral  canned  foods  industry.  We  take  his  opening 
statement  as  a  heading,  and  here  it  is : 

Tomato  Canner  Again  In  A  Jam 

To  me  the  predicament  of  the  tomato  canners 
is  inexcusable.  We  entered  the  season  without  any 
carryover,  and  with  a  pack  not  exceeding  greatly, 
if  any,  last  year’s  very  short  pack,  and  yet  toma¬ 
toes  are  selling  at  ruinous  prices.  What’s  the 
matter? 

The  low  prices  for  wheat  and  other  commodities 
may  be  explained  by  the  much  used  word  “Sur¬ 
plus”  but  not  so  with  tomatoes.  There  is  a  short 
pack  to  begin  with  and  much  of  the  1932  pack 
already  consumed.  I  believe  that  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  estimate  as  of  September  1st,  1932,  is 
entirely  too  high  for  September  20th.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Western  Maryland  the  pack  is  not 
more  than  one-third  of  normal,  and  greatly  re¬ 
duced  elsewhere.  Only  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
Delaware,  apparently,  have  a  big  crop.  That  area 
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in  itself  is  small  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was 
planted  with  tomatoes  in  its  entirety. 

The  tomato  canner  apparently  lacks  three 
things :  Finances,  influential  friends  and  intestinal 
fortitude. 

We  have  in  this  U.  S.  A.  an  organization  known 
as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  put 
the  country  back  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  I 
doubt  if  any  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  R.  F.  C. 
to  help  the  canning  industry,  but  one  cannot  help 
but  think  that  they  have  given  the  railroads  mil¬ 
lions,  which  will  be  liquidated  God  knows  when.  . 
One  banking  institution  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  eighty  millions  of  dollars;  and  I  believe 
that  if  the  tomato  industry  could  have  received  a 
credit  of  three  million  dollars  from  somewhere, 
at  the  proper  time  and  places,  the  loan  would  have 
been  repaid  in  seven  months,  with  the  industry 
saved  and  happy. 

If  credit  could  have  been  arranged  to  allow  the 
tomato  canners  to  market  their  goods  in  an  orderly 
manner,  they  could  have  paid  the  growers  a  de¬ 
cent  price,  who  could  have  in  turn  paid  their  taxes 
and  other  creditors,  and  the  whole  cycle  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  have  profited. 

If  the  canners  of  tomatoes  had  not  been  forced 
to  sell  at  present  ruinous  prices,  they  could  have 
met  their  obligations  and  become  purchasers  for 
many  other  commodities. 

Meanwhile  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  an  excess  supply  that  caused  the  almost 
tragic  prices  for  tomatoes,  but  that  the  1932  pack 
is  a  very  small  pack. 

There  is  at  least  one  broker  who  is  attempting 
to  stem  this  avalanche  of  distressed  selling  by 
offering  liberal  conditions  for  storage.  This  same 
broker  in  1931,  predicted  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
when  canners  were  h — 1  bent  to  sell  for  57 '/^c 
per  dozen,  that  higher  prices  would  prevail,  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  No.  2  tomatoes 
go  to  90c,  but  had  none  to  offer,  and  no  money  in 
our  jeans.  What  are  other  factors  in  the  industry 
doing  to  help  stabilize  the  market  at  a  legitimate 
profit? 

What  Canned  Foods 

Credit  Systems  of  Wholesale  Grocery 


Well,  they  possibly  have  troubles  of  their  own. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  various  canners’ 
organizations  to  enlist  some  aid  ?  It  should  not  be 
impossible  to  convince  the  powers  that  be  that  a 
staple  food  product,  of  which  there  is  no  surplus, 
should  be  good  collateral. 

Yours  for  better  prices, 

CANNER. 

Well,  why  shouldn’t  the  canners  have  a  slice  of  this 
public  pie,  just  as  other  industries  have  done  and  are 
doing?  Most  of  these  “loans”  are  one-way  loans  (they 
go  out  from  Uncle  Sam  but  they’ll  never  come  back) 
or  at  least  they  are  generally  so  considered,  so  there 
is  not  the  same  sense  of  worry  about  them  as  in  the 
usual,  regular  form  of  loan.  The  cherry  packers  have 
such  a  loan,  you  know,  and  maybe  their  present  con¬ 
dition  will  give  you  some  indication  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  repayment. 

And  we  might  add:  there  is  much  present  talk  from 
the  powers  that  be  about  this  R.  F.  C.  loaning  to  the 
little  fellows,  urging  them  to  do  so  (on  the  surface). 
Well,  most  tomato  canners  are  little  fellows. 

But  would  it  do  any  good? 

- ♦ - 

SUITS  AGAINST  AMERICAN  CAN  DISMISSED 

UDGE  CHESTNUT,  in  U.  S.  District  Court  in 
Baltimore,  has  filed  an  opinion  dismissing  the 
complaint  of  A.  W.  Feeser,  Inc.,  against  American 
Can  Company,  which  was  one  of  20  cases  against 
American  Can  Company.  All  of  these  cases,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  New  Jersey,  were 
brought  by  the  same  group  of  lawyers  with  local  coun¬ 
sel  upon  substantially  the  same  allegations.  The  plain¬ 
tiffs  charged  that  American  Can  Company  had  made 
certain  representations  claimed  to  have  been  fraudu¬ 
lent  in  connection  with  making  of  contracts  with  its 
cuvstomers.  American  Can  Company  has  asserted  from 
the  beginning  that  all  of  these  cases  were  without 
merit.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Chestnut  held  that  the 
complaint  did  not  state  a  cause  of  action  against 
American  Can  Company  in  either  law  or  equity. 

Distributors  are  Doing 

Firms  Differ  Widely  Survey  Discloses. 


CREDIT  SYSTEMS  OF  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  FIRMS 
DIFFER  WIDELY,  SURVEY  DISCLOSES— Methods  used 
by  representative  wholesale  grocery  firms  throughout  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country  to  insure  rapid  turnover  of  capi¬ 
tal  invested  and  avoidance  of  credit  losses  differ  widely,  with 
local  conditions  the  predominating  factor  in  determining  what 
methods  are  called  for’,  according  to  a  recent  survey  released 
by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  based  on  re¬ 
plies  to  the  circular  sent  out  to  its  members  in  August  asking 
them  for  informal  reports  on  their  credit  practices. 

From  a  leading  and  progressive  wholesale  grocery  organiza¬ 
tion  located  in  New  York  City,  the  following  reply  was  received: 

“We  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Morris  Plan  Company  for 
appi’oximately  a  year  and  a  half.  In  that  time,  they  have  col¬ 
lected  about  $100,000  for  us.  All  of  the  notes  which  were  given 
to  the  bank  by  our  trade  were  settled  with  the  exception  of  five, 
which  the  writer  recalls  at  present.  This  is  a  wonderful  average. 
A  few  have  again  contracted  accounts  of  about  the  same  amount 
that  they  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  settle  their  previous  in¬ 
debtedness,  but  the  majority  are  now  on  a  discount  basis. 

Outstandings  Reduced — “We  have  been  endeavoring  to  reduce 
the  outstandings  on  our  accounts  and  have  worked  steadily  at 


this  for  the  last  two  years.  At  that  time,  we  averaged  between 
60  to  70  days;  at  the  present  time,  our  average  days  outstanding 
is  31. 

“Our  discount  at  the  present  time  is  2  per  cent,  thirty  days, 
but  we  endeavor  to  hold  them  to  these  terms  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  not  billing  on  net  terms  except  on  a  few  special 
items,  billed  at  special  prices. 

“When  an  account  becomes  past  due,  we  immediately  mail  a 
statement  followed  by  a  request  for  settlement.  If  same  is  not 
paid  within  the  next  15  days,  they  are  again  written  to  regard¬ 
ing  same.  If  this  brings  no  results,  we  draw  a  draft,  which 
sometimes  is  effective.  In  some  cases  where  it  is  evidently  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  remittance,  the  account  is  left  for  collection. 
We  want  to  again  stress  the  good  results  we  have  had  with  the 
Morris  Plan  and  wish  you  could  pass  this  on  to  some  of  the 
trade  who  may  be  in  need  of  a  system  of  this  kind. 

Long  Credits  Dangerous — A  reply  from  a  wholesaler  in  New 
York  State  pointed  out  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  grocery  business  at  the  present  time,  is  too  long  credits 
on  food  products,  and  discussed  its  method  of  handling  this 
problem. 
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A  Rare  Bargain 

“How  To  Buy  and  Sell 
Canned  Foods'' 


By  the  late  John  A.  Lee 


noo 

per  copy 

cash  with  the  order 

This  is  exactly  the  same  book  which  sold  at  $3.00.  It 
is  by  a  man  who  knew  canned  foods  as  expert  buyer, 
broker  and  correspondent  for  The  Canning  Trade. 

It  furnishes  a  liberal  education  in  how  to  buy  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds;  what  to  look  for,  and  what  is  expert¬ 
ly  considered  the  variations  in  grades. 

Institution  buyers,  wholesalers  and  brokers  find  this 
book  most  helpful.  It  makes  a  fine  present. 

Mr.  Lee  persuaded  us  to  publish  a  larger  edition  than 
we  thought  could  be  sold — and  now  you  are  getting  the 
advantage  of  it. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order, — 

— to  save  the  expense  of  billings  mailing  etc,  etc, 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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“We  faced  the  credit  situation  back  in  October,  1930,”  the 
answer  continued.  “We  sent  out  a  series  of  letters  to  the  trade 
explaining  the  cost  of  credit,  and  the  value  of  turnover.  Then 
on  the  hrst  of  January,  1931,  we  established  seven-day  terms 
with  our  usual  1  per  cent  cash  discount.  We  knew  that  many 
could  not  meet  these  terms  right  away,  so,  in  some  cases,  we 
took  the  standing  account  and  placed  it  on  a  back  account,  or 
on  a  note  basis,  with  regular  dehnite  payments  to  be  made  on  it. 
Then  the  current  bills  had  to  be  paid  weekly.  This  had  worked 
out  very  well  indeed,  although,  of  course,  it  cut  heavily  into 
our  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  had  reduced  cur¬ 
rent  credit  losses  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

“It  has  speeded  up  turnover  and  it  has  accomplished  a  saving 
of  probably  half  of  our  accounts.  It  made  them  pay  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  own  credit  terms  and  their  own  business  problems, 
and  has  brought  a  great  many  of  them  through  the  crisis,  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  choked  to  death  by  bad  accounts  on 
their  books. 

“Our  next  logical  step  will  be  to  bill  on  a  net  basis,  but  we 
feel  that  we  are  not  quite  ready  for  that  step  as  yet.” 

Pennsylvania  Reports — Reports  from  two  of  the  leading 
wholesale  distributors  in  Pennsylvania  differed  widely  althougn 
both  stressed  the  point  that  they  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  problem. 

“We  battled  with  our  accounts  receivable  for  about  three 
years,  telling  our  customers  that  our  terms  were  thirty  days, 
one  per  cent  ten  days,”  the  first  firm  reported.  “We  asked  our 
salesmen  to  institute  those  terms  and  we  would  hold  to  them, 
but  we  got  nowhere.  Our  accounts  receivable  averaged  146  to 
170  per  cent  of  our  monthly  sales.  About  three  years  ago,  we 
were  forced  to  adopt  controlled  ci'edit.  We  stated  that  our 
terms  to  customers  of  approved  credit  was  thirty  days  and  that 
deliveries  would  not  be  made  to  anyone,  no  matter  how  high 
rating  or  what  their  financial  condition  was,  if  their  account  was 
over  thirty  days.  We  have  held  to  this  policy  ever  since  and 
we  are  still  doing  it,  having  brought  our  accounts  receivable 
down  to  58  to  78  per  cent  of  our  monthly  sale.  If  accounts  can¬ 
not  pay  the  old  bills,  which  is  thirty  days  old,  they  must  pay 
c.  o.  d.  for  the  merchandise  they  receive  and  they  also  must 
pay  something  on  the  old  bill.  This  is  left  largely  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case.  We  bill  our  goods,  1  per  cent  ten  days.  Probably 
50  per  cent  of  our  accounts  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
thirty-day  credit.  These  are  accounts  that  are  weak  and  must 
pay  each  week. 

We  have  not  accepted  many  notes  and  have  no  experience 
with  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  or  any  other  financing  proposition. 

Policj'  Restricts  Volume — “We  have  found  that  our  strict 
credit  policy  has  restricted  volume  somewhat,  but  we  are  very 
happy  that  we  instituted  a  controlled  credit  system  before  the 
present  condition  came  about.  Money  that  we  lost  during  the 
last  two  years  were  obligations  largely  encountered  before  we 
adopted  our  credit  control.  We  had  a  great  many  customers 
who  owed  us  money  and  to  have  insisted  on  prompt  payment 
meant  bankruptcy.  We  undertook  to  carry  those  over,  having 
them  pay  a  few  dollars  each  week.  We  did  reduce  them,  but  the 
‘goblins’  have  gotten  most  of  these  accounts  and  we  have  had 
some  losses  from  this  source  during  the  last  two  years.  We 
have  lost  very  little  from,  new  accounts  or  active  accounts  since 
adopting  controlled  credit.” 

The  second  company  to  report  in  Pennsylvania  also  stressed 
that  it  had  tightened  its  credit  conditions  considerably  in  recent 
years. 

“We  added  a  cash  and  carry  department  to  our  business  some 
years  ago  and  thereby  have  reduced  our  credit  accounts  so 
materially,  and  our  losses  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  minimum, 
that  we  fear  our  experiences  would  not  be  very  valuable  in 
helping  other  jobbers  solve  their  problems,”  however,  the  com¬ 
pany  added. 

“It  seems  we  all  had  been  very  lenient  and  while  we  had  our 
stationary  printed  to  read,  ‘discount  allowed  10  days— 30  days 
net,’  these  terms  were  not  given  any  particular  attention. 

Credit  Terms  Lightened — “In  October,  1929,  we  began  to 
positively  enforce  the  terms  advertised,  refusing  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  to  any  person  or  firm  whose  account  was  not  within  30 
days  and  refusing  to  allow  discount  to  any  person  or  firm  whose 
account  was  over  10  or  12  days,  namely,  one  trip,  as  in  some 
places  in  the  rural  district,  we  are  able  to  make  but  one  trip 
every  ten  days  or  so,  therefore  allowed  discount  on  the  goods 
purchased  on  the  previous  trip,  which  would  average  from  12 
to  14  days. 

“It  was  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  make  the  merchants  real¬ 
ize  that  the  writer  meant  just  what  he  said,  but  we  have  com¬ 
plied  100  per  cent  with  our  action  since  the  date  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

“True,  we  were  not  able  to  collect  cash  from  all  the  merchants 
whose  accounts  were  overdue,  but  we  were  able  to  collect  part 
rash  and  the  balance  in  notes  for  30,  60,  90  and  120  days,  most 
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of  which  were  paid  at  maturity.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
our  customers  nave  taken  care  of  their  notes  in  a  very  satis- 
lactory  manner,  and  a  great  deal  of  these  merchants  have  now 
become  discounters  or  have  been  dealing  through  our  cash  and 
carry  department.” 

Volume  Seen  t'ut — A  wholesale  grocery  firm  in  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  in  answering  the  circular,  its  belief  that  it  had, 
lor  the  past  few  months,  been  necessarily  sacrificing  volume  to 
eliminate  possible  substantial  losses. 

“Our  terms  are  two  per  cent,  ten  days  and  the  same  applies 
to  cash  sales.  We  do,  however,  allow  some  of  our  customers 
two  per  cent  on  their  statement  when  paid  in  full  by  the  tenth 
of  the  following  month  and  some  try  to  abuse  this  privilege. 

“Billing  on  a  net  basis  is  not  satisfactory,  as  a  great  many 
of  our  customers  will  not  pay  within  the  specified  limit  and 
therefore  we  have  discontinued  this  practice.  Delinquent  ac¬ 
counts,  we  handle  according  to  circumstances.  Some  we  put  on 
a  c.  o.  d.  basis  and  demand  a  certain  sum  on  each  week  on  the 
old  account.  Others  we  ship  on  open  terms,  providing  they  pay 
us  more  than  they  purchase  and  this  plan  has  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory  in  a  great  many  cases.  We  do  very  little  with  notes  as 
the  rank  and  file  have  the  idea  that  as  long  as  they  pay  up 
the  interest,  there  is  no  great  hurry  in  reducing  the  account. 
What  experience  we  have  had  in  financing  through  loan  com¬ 
panies  has  not  been  of  any  great  benefit.  We  find  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  business  are  willing,  and  anxious  to  pay 
their  bills  and  borrowing  does  not  put  them  in  any  better 
position. 

“Thirty-day  credit  is  enough  for  us,  and  when  some  of  our 
customers  run  into  sixty  days,  we  charge  them  interest  on  the 
amount  that  is  overdue.  The  more  credit  we  give  some  retailers, 
the  more  they  give  out.  If  we  could  insist  on  weekly,  or  fifteen 
day  payments  from  all  of  our  customers,  they  would  be  col¬ 
lectors,  and  this  would  solve  most  of  our  credit  problems.” 

Vermont  Uses  Letters — A  wholesale  grocer,  operating  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  uses  the  following  letter,  with  variations: 

“We  appreciate  the  many  favors  you  have  turned  our  way 
and  thank  you  for  the  business  but  conditions  are  such  that  the 
company  demands  all  accounts  balanced  within  thirty  days. 
Wherever  a  customer  has  an  entry  on  the  books  over  thirty 
days,  we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  business  or  fill  further  orders 
on  a  cash-on-delivery  basis. 

“We  wish  this  fully  understood  as  you  are  aware  the  banks 
are  requiring  loans  reduced.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
and  extend  unlimited  credit.  We  do  not  expect  the  impossible 
and  will  allow  customers  until  (the  first  of  the  month)  to  get 
their  account  in  line. 

“Trusting  we  receive  your  cooperation  and  with  kindest  per¬ 
sonal  regards  and  best  wishes,  we  remain.” 

- ^ - 

CANNING  ITEMS 

Rent  Tomato  Cannery — The  French  and  Matlock 
Brokerage  Company  have  rented  the  factory  known  as 
Summit  Products  Company  at  Mt.  Summit,  Indiana, 
and  are  canning  tomatoes  this  season. 

Louis  Hilfer  Moves  Offices — The  offices  of  the  Louis 
Hilfer  Company,  formerly  located  in  the  Wainwright 
Building  have  been  removed  to  the  St.  Louis  Mart 
Building,  12th  and  Spruce  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This 
move  places  them  in  the  very  center  of  merchandising 
in  the  St.  Louis  territory. 


Complete  Machinery  and 
Supplies  for  every 
canning  operation. 


SMILEY  TOMATO  KNIFE 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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White  Pants,  Clean  Windows  and  Boils 

Three  Illustrations  of  Profit  in  the  Plentiful  Use  of  Soap  and  Water 
By  Nelson  N.  Marshman,  Industrial  Directior,  Cleanliness  Institute 


Most  business  men  believe  cleanliness  and  order¬ 
liness  are  primary  laws  of  efficient  business 
operations.  But  how  many  put  that  belief  into 
practice  and  make  it  pay  dividends?  Sometimes  clean¬ 
liness  is  considered  only  in  terms  of  floors,  or  desk 
tops,  or  files,  or  personnel.  And  sometimes  it  sur¬ 
rounds  and  permeates  a  business  institution  and  be¬ 
comes  one  of  its  big  assets. 

The  business  world  as  well  as  the  buying  public  as¬ 
sumes  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  for  all  food  in¬ 
dustries,  but  is  frequently  indifferent  to  the  standards 
applied  in  other  industries.  The  public  disregard  of 
this  situation  is  comprehensible;  people  rarely  are  in¬ 
terested  where  they  are  not  directly  affected.  But  the 
industrialist,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  his  product, 
has  so  much  to  gain  from  a  thorough-going  cleanliness 
program  that  neglect  from  him  is  hard  to  understand. 

Personal  and  environmental  cleanliness  is  tied  up 
with  employee  health,  morale  and  efficiency,  and  these 
reflect  themselves  in  labor  turnover,  absenteeism,  pro¬ 
duction,  costs  and  accidents.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  machinist,  during  his  working  hours,  should  be 
in  the  lily-white  condition  required  of  the  department 
store  salesman.  The  nature  of  his  work  makes  this 
impossible;  but  his  health  protection  demands  plenty 
of  facilities  for  washing  up  before  lunch  and  before  he 
goes  home  at  night. 

Plant  managers,  personnel  directors,  employee  wel¬ 
fare  workers  and  others  who  have  formed  effective 
ways  to  apply  these  privileges  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  share  their  experiences.  With  a  view  to  making 
some  of  this  valuable  information  more  widely  avail¬ 
able  Cleanliness  Institute  recently  offered  to  pay 
twenty-five  dollars  for  first-hand  descriptions  of  the 
best  cleanliness  plans  in  actual  and  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  This  announcement  has  brought  me  many  re¬ 
quests  for  examples  of  -what  the  Institute  most  desires. 
After  considering  a  number  of  such  cases  in  our  files 
I  have  chosen  three  because  they  illustrate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cleanliness  concretely  and  from  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  angles.  Case  records  like  these  are  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  a  whole  library  of  theories. 

Scrubbing  Conquered  Boils 
“Boils  were  one  of  our  great  annoyances,”  writes 
Miss  Winifred  Hardman,  R.  N.  of  the  Terry  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  “The  doctors 
blamed  cutting  oils ;  but  some  ‘boilers’  did  not  use  oils, 
so  how  could  that  be  the  cause?  Upon  investigating 
we  found  that  the  majority  of  employees  handled  blue 
prints.  These  were  passed  from  man  to  man ;  likewise, 
other  material  passed  through. 

“Then  perhaps  it  was  direct  contact,  I  decided.  I 
began  to  talk  personally  to  each  “boiler”  about  the 
efficacy  of  cleanliness.  But  the  boils  still  continued, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree.  Finally,  to  give  a  picture 
of  what  I  meant  by  cleanliness,  I  began  to  demonstrate. 

“I  scrubbed  and  scrubbed  with  a  hand  brush,  arms, 
hands,  and  fingernails,  explaining  the  great  necessity 
for  cleanliness,  particularly  when  boils  run  amuck.  I 


told  them  that  the  tiny  ‘bug’  buried  itself  under  the 
skin  around  the  hair  follicles,  which  caused  the  trouble ; 
that  the  ‘bug’  was  of  the  pus-producing  variety — it 
did  not  float  in  the  air,  but  spread  by  contact — hand 
contact.  Therefore,  the  hands  must  be  scrubbed  often 
and  thoroughly.  The  only  preventive  treatment  was 
to  eat  right  and  keep  clean. 

“They  became  interested  and  anxious  to  do  anything 
I  thought  was  right.  Once  shown  the  way  they  were 
most  cooperative.  They  have  learned  to  report  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  a  pimple.  We  scrub  this  up  and 
put  on  a  wet  dressing,  and  the  boil  fails  to  materialize. 

“Since  January,  1926,  we  have  not  had  an  epidemic 
of  boils.  Cleanliness,  properly  demonstrated,  turned 
the  trick.” 

Cleaner  Room  Made  Better  Work 
Cleanliness  of  environment  in  another  plant,  that  of 
the  Celluloid  Corporation,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  not  only 
resulted  in  better  working  conditions  but  in  a  cash 
saving  to  the  company.  The  story  is  told  by  E.  L.  Root, 
Safety  Engineer  of  the  corporation: 

“In  May,  1930,  the  Celluloid  Corporation  decided  to 
make  a  cleanliness  drive  throughout  the  entire  plant. 
This  included  the  Scrap  House  in  which  scrap  celluloid 
is  sorted.  The  Scrap  House  was  one  of  these  dreary 
and  disheartening  looking  places,  better  fitted  for  a 
store  room  than  an  inspection  room  for  honest,  loyal 
workers.  The  walls  were  black  with  dirt  accumulated 
over  several  years.  The  windows  did  not  look  like  win¬ 
dows  at  all,  but  just  pieces  of  somewhat  translucent 
glass  exposed  to  the  light  as  if  to  display  the  varied 
^rangements  of  the  dirt  particles. 

“This  unclean  condition  had  already  left  its  mark 
on  the  workers,  both  men  and  women,  particularly  the 
later.  Their  tired  expressions,  their  frowns,  were  tale 
bearers  and  at  last  the  tale  was  heard. 

“The  walls  were  washed,  and  much  to  our  surprise, 
we  uncovered  a  nice  white  surface.  The  windows  were 
washed,  the  floor  was  scrubbed,  the  electric  globes 
were  cleaned,  and  the  benches  were  rearranged — all  in 
short  order  with  just  a  little  expense  and  effort.  But 
what  a  difference  it  all  made! 

“Now  we  have  a  Scrap  House  of  which  we  are  all 
proud;  where  the  workers  smile  and  produce  more 
work  with  less  effort  because  they  don’t  have  to  work 
under  electric  lights  but  with  natural  light  coming  in 
through  clean  windows.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
production  has  benefited  and  will  continue  to  do  so.” 

White  Pants  Reduced  Accidents 
Accident  prevention  was  the  purpose  and  result  of 
a  cleanliness  campaign  in  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  “Accidents  had  been 
occurring  with  startling  regularity.  Safety  talks,  in¬ 
spections,  and  all  known  methods  of.  prevention  had 
been  employed,  but  still  accidents  persisted,”  says 
Hugh  Wright,  supervisor  of  Personnel  Publications  for 
the  company.  “One  day  one  of  the  foremen  had  an 
inspiration.  He  decided  to  have  the  cold  roll  men  wear 
white  pants  instead  of  greasy  overalls,  the  conventional 
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uniform  of  the  steel  plant  worker.  Everybody  laughed 
and  joked  about  those  cold  roll  dudes,  that  first  morn¬ 
ing  the  white-clad  crew  worke.d  in  their  new  uniforms, 
but  somehow  the  idea  infected  everyone  in  the  big  fin¬ 
ishing  department.  The  next  morning  other  white 
garbed  workers  punched  the  time  clock,  and  by  the 
third  day  every  man  in  the  department  was  clad  in 
spick  and  span  white  duck  pants  and  white  shirts. 
There  were  no  more  accidents  in  that  department.  Not 
that  the  white  pants  themselves  prevented  accidents, 
but  rather  the  worker  garbed  in  white  took  every 
means  to  clean  up  his  working  place  and  exercised 
greater  precautions  in  keeping  it  clean. 

“Cleanliness  and  orderliness  not  only  affect  acci¬ 
dents,  but  they  also  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  uuality  of  product  manufactured  in  the  department 
or  plant.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  depart¬ 
ments  which  secure  the  high  yields  and  have  the  best 
accident  records  are  the  cleanest  departments.” 

- ^ - 

THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

Some  of  the  High  Lights  of  the  Association’s  Meeting 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  September  14,  1932 

The  Toledo  Meeting,  Wednesday,  September  14, 
was  well  attended  and  the  usual  amount  of  con¬ 
structive  business  was  transacted. 

Under  the  head  of  Committees,  the  Resolution  Com- 
miOee  presented  the  following: 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  our  late  President,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Erdrich,  The  National  Kraut  Packers  Association 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  members. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Kraut  Packers  Association  being  deeply  sen- 
.«:ible  of  the  loss  thus  sustained,  shall  and  it  hereby 
does,  inscribe  upon  its  minutes  a  tribute  to  the  life, 
to  the  character,  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  Erdrich  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  sauerkraut  industry,  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Reso¬ 
lution  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family. 

Traffic  Committee  reported  that  the  new  traffic  rates 
on  cabbage  were  being  considered  in  certain  territories 
in  which  the  Association  is  not  interested. 

Committee  on  Vitamine  Research  reported  that  the 
work  on  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  had  resulted  in 
advancing  certain  constructive  information  which 
makes  a  foundation  for  further  vitamine  study  and 
suggested  the  study  should,  if  possible,  be  made  at  this 
time  and  asked  to  be  given  more  authority.  Therefore, 
upon  motion  duly  seconded,  it  w'as  unanimously  decreed 
that  the  Committee  proceed  to  make  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  consider  their  findings,  and  take  final  action 
for  the  Association  in  dosing  the  deal.  This  will  allow 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  to  prepare  kraut  sam¬ 
ples  taken  from  certain  growing  cabbage  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  special  various  kinds  of  fertilizers,  etc.,  in  their 
Agricultural  Research,  to  determine  what  effect  Agri¬ 
culture  may  or  mav  not  have  on  Vitamins  in  Kraut. 

Committee  on  Federal  Grades  and  Definitions  re¬ 
ported  they  desired  to  give  them  further  consideration. 

Committee  on  Worlds  Fair  Exhibit  reported  and 
asked  they  be  given  authority  to  act,  should  an  inex¬ 
pensive  plan  be  found  feasible  to  exhibit  Kraut.  There¬ 
fore,  upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  unanimously 


decreed  that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  act  in 
this  matter. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Brown  and  Cecil  Wadleigh  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  gave  a  report  on  the  progress  they 
have  made  on  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research. 

The  question  of  percentage  of  waste  in  trimming  of 
cabbage  was  discussed  in  which  it  was  reported  by 
some  members  that  their  leaves  and  trimmings  were 
running  as  low  as  4  or  5  per  cent.  It  developed  that  to 
arrive  at  a  dead  line  of  what  leaves  should  remain  on 
the  head  at  the  time  of  cutting  in  the  field,  some  have 
established  the  custom  that  all  leaves  which  “turn  in” 
should  remain  on  the  stock  in  the  field.  This  subject 
will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting.  It  is  suggested 
more  tests  be  made  by  others.  It  was  reported  that 
some  have  inspectors  at  the  scales  and  the  firms  are  not 
taking  any  bursted  heads,  or  heads  weighing  less  than 
three  pounds. 

In  discussing  costs,  some  reported  it  cost  them  23 
cents  per  45-gallon  cask  for  cutting,  putting  in  and 
packing  out  the  Kraut  from  the  tank. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  gave  a  report  on  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  and  other  office  transactions. 
An  outstanding  matter  was  that  a  Professor  in  a  State 
University  had  written  an  article  on  food,  which  was 
widely  published,  in  which  he  stated  the  Vitamins  in 
some  food,  but  did  not  show  any  Vitamins  in  Kraut. 
His  attention  was  called  to  the  Vitamine  Research  on 
Kraut  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  knew  only, 
he  replied,  of  the  Research  of  1921  by  certain  scientists 
who  claimed  they  did  not  find  any  Vitamins,  and  was 
glad  to  know  of  our  recent  research  about  which  the 
Secretary  wrote  him,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  he 
secure  copies  and  bring  his  library  up  to  date,  and  also 
write  a  correction  to  his  magazine  for  publication. 

Acting  President  Albert  C.  Forman  appointed  the 
following  on  the  Advertising  Committee:  W.  W.  Wil¬ 
der,  Chairman ; ;  B.  E.  Babcock,  A.  E.  Slessman,  Martin 
Meeter  and  L.  A.  Colton.  Those  present  met  and  ar¬ 
ranged  an  Advertising  and  Publicity  schedule  for  the 
fall  and  winter. 

Crop  Reports  were  read  and  discussed. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  present 
the  name  of  another  Trustee  to  fill  the  vacancy  which 
existed  and  they  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Erdrich,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  they  authorized  the  Secretary  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mayors  in  cities  from  50,000  and  over  in  popula¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  names  of  those  in  charge  of  Welfare 
organizations  and  urge  them  to  add  Kraut  to  their 
menus  for  the  poor.  The  Secretary  stated  that  132 
replies  had  been  received  from  200  letters  sent  out,  and 
that  187  letters  went  out  to  Welfare  Organizations. 
Another  follow-up  letter  is  ready  to  go  out  now,  with 
more  Kraut  literature  enclosed. 

In  the  round  table  discussion,  it  was  disclosed  that 
the  Industry  is  suffering  financially  from  below  cost 
markets,  caused  by  under-consumption  by  the  unem¬ 
ployed  and  competition  of  fresh  vegetables  in  stores 
and  roadside  markets.  These  conditions  do  not  war¬ 
rant  anyone’s  packing  a  large  volume  of  Kraut  this 
year. 

The  Industry  has  contributed  liberally  towards  its 
share  of  the  reconstruction  and  if  not  curtailed  or 
stopped,  it  will  result  in  many  firms  calling  in  the 
sheriff.  The  Industry  will  have  to  put  its  otvn  house 
in  order;  the  Government  or  any  outside  agency  can 
not  accomplish  this  feature.  All  speculation  must  cease 
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and  each  firm  must  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  The  only 
way  out  is  “Don’t  guess.”  Pack  only  what  the  country 
will  consume.  One  barrel  extra  will  continue  the  In¬ 
dustry’s  depression.  If  each  firm  has  a  market  for 
5,000  casks  only,  don’t  pack  100  more.  That  one  hun¬ 
dred  more  casks  packed  by  each  firm  will  mean  70,000 
to  80,000  extra  casks  in  the  United  States  to  go  on  an 
already  fiooded  market,  and  may  represent  the  profit 
of  your  whole  season’s  work.  Give  that  100  casks  away 
and  your  firm  has  lost  its  profits. 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary. 

- ^ - 

THE  1932  PEA  PACK 

At  the  request  of  the  canning  industry,  the  Food- 
,  stuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
^  Domestic  Commerce  has  compiled  the  following 
statistics  of  the  production  of  canned  peas  for  1932. 
The  figures  are  based  on  questionnaires  returned  by 
canners  representing  approximately  96.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  pack.  The  packs  of  18  canners  representing 
the  remainder  of  the  output,  based  on  estimates  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  are  included. 

Canned  Pea  Production,  1931  and  1932 

1932 


State  Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 


24 — No.  2s  All  Sizes  24 — No.  2s  All  Sizes 

Wisconsin  .  5,057,433  4,929,848  3,345,693  3,256,947 

New  York .  1,786,144  1,753,592  1,021,025  1,038,927 

Maryland  .  1,242,947  1,211,920  689,316  666,595 

Illinois  .  1,002,836  991,934  1,148,993  1,136,723 

Indiana  .  710,774  699,854  412,232  405,626 

Utah  .  675,873  642,919  752,426  710,029 

Minnesota  .  617,008  617,230  1,161,259  1,113,239 

Michigan  .  433,839  427,987  290,754  288,268 

Ohio  .  398,256  395,156  130,903  129,042 

Del.  and  N.  J .  297,672  293,182  48,574  47,342 

Pennsylvania  .  158,264  157,175  164,834  161,322 

All  Other  States  904,780  851,670  1,200,959  1,163,724 

Totals  .  13,285,826  12,972,467  10,366,968  10,117,784 


Pea  Pack  By  Sizes  of  Containers 

““size  1931  i932~ 

48— 55s  . ....T..^;......  96,084  165,004' 

48—  Is  .  777,340  546,242 

24—  2s  .  10,938,899  8,468,389 

6— 10s  .  941,244  620,223 

Other  Sizes .  218,900 _ 317,926 


Totals  .  12,972,467 _ 10,117,784 


- ♦ - 

TRI-STATE  PEA  HOLDINGS 

Easton,  Md.,  September  17,  1932. 

The  pea  packers  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  report  their  spot  holdings  as  follows; 


No.l 

Sieve 

No.  2 
Sieve 

No.  3 
Sieve 

No.  4 
Sieve 

Un¬ 
graded  Total 

Case  No. 
Case  No. 
Case  No. 

1 . 

2 . 

10.... 

..  2,774 
..  21,931 
..  1,206 

7,885 

59,253 

9,764 

7,785 

77,620 

8,018 

2,259 

17,801 

1,027 

126  20,829 
5,850  182,4.55 
170  20,185 

Totals  .... 

..  25,911 

76,902 

93,423 

21,087 

6,146  223,469 

There  were  36  canners  who  packed  peas  this  year. 
This  report  is  from  34  canners.  The  two  not  reporting 
packed  about  the  average  for  this  year  but  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  anything  about  their  spot  holdings. 

Government  figures  just  issued  shows  the  pack  of 
peas  in  the  United  States  in  1932  as  10,366,968  cases 
reduced  to  2s.  The  pack  in  the  Tri-states  is  reported 
as  737,890  cases. 

Estimates  total  warehouse  stocks  Wisconsin  pea  can¬ 
ners  in  terms  of  No.  2  tins  4,051,944  cases  including 
carryover  from  1931. 


MORE  CROP  CONDITIONS 
By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  15,  1932. 
Green  Lima  Beans  for  Canning 

ON  AN  estimated  acreage  49  per  cent  below  that 
of  1931,  the  1932  forecast  of  production  of  green 
lima  beans  for  canning  or  manufacture,  based 
upon  the  possibilities  of  the  crop  on  September  1,  is 
48  per  cent  less  than  the  estimated  production  in  1931, 
39  per  cent  below  the  1930  production,  and  37  per  cent 
below  the  1929  production.  A  total  production  of  15,- 
792,000  pounds  is  indicated  for  1932  compared  with 
30,456,000  pounds  produced  in  1931,  25,951,000  pounds 
in  1930  and  25,060,000  pounds  in  1929. 

The  table  below  gives,  by  States,  preliminary  acre¬ 
age,  indicated  yield  per  acre  and  forecast  of  production 
for  1932  compared  with  harvested  acreage,  yield  per 
acre  and  estimated  production  for  1931,  1930  and  1929, 
respectively.  These  estimates  are  believed  to  be  rea¬ 
sonably  complete  totals  of  green  lima  beans  grown  for 
canning  or  manufacture. 


_  Acreage 

State _ 1929  1930  1931  1932 


_ Acres  _ 

New  Jersey .  1,900  1,960  1,460  100 

Delaware  .  7,400  9,300  8,400  3,500 

Maryland  .  3,230  4,000  3,700  2,000 

Virginia  .  3,270  4,480  5.340  4,200 

Ohio  .  1,490  1,020  1,740  100 

Michigan  .  3,740  5,340  4,000  1,600 

Minnesota  .  800  970  600  380 

*  Other  States .  2,740  3,920  3,530  2,670 

U.  S.  Total'..' .  24,570  30,980  28,760  ll'S'^O 


Yield  Per  Acre 

State _  1929  1930  1931  19.32 


_ Pounds _ 

New  Jersey .  950  1,000  1,040  1,000 

Delaware  .  1,260  860  970  1.200 

Maryland  .  810  530  1,010  1,000 

Virginia  .  1,500  1,500  1,360  1,.320 

Ohio  .  540  4.50  1,000  900 

Michigan  .  430  250  820  600 

Minnesota  .  1,000  990  1,100  600 

♦Other  States .  1,167  1,148  1,182  1,000 

tr.  S.  Total .  1,020 _ 838  1,059  1.085 


_ Production _ 

State '  1929  1930  1931  1932 


_ _ 1,000  Pounds _ 

New  Jersey .  1,805  1,950  1,608  lOO 

Delaware  .  9,324  7,905  8,148  4,200 

Maryland  .  2,616  2,120  3,737  2,000 

Virginia  .  4,905  6,720  7,209  6,544 

Ohio  .  806  469  1,740  90 

Michigan  .  1,608  1,335  3,280  960 

Minnesota  .  800  960  660  238 

♦Other  States .  3,197  4,502  4,174  2,670 

U.  S.'  Total . . .  25,060  25,951  30,456  15,792 


♦“Other  States”  include:  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

Pimientos  for  Manufacture 

Based  upon  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  the  1932  forecast  of  production  of  pimien¬ 
tos  for  canning  or  manufacture,  is  14,680  tons, 
which  is  62  per  cent  larger  than  the  unusually  low 
production  of  9,080  tons  in  1931,  but  is  nearly  9  per 
cent  below  the  average  production  of  16,060  tons  for 
the  five-year  period  preceding  1931.  Production  in 
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1930  was  estimated  at  15,340  tons;  that  in  1929  at 
19,350  tons.  On  an  acreage  20  per  cent  larger  than 
that  in  1931,  the  prospective  average  yield  per  acre 
is  materially  higher  than  the  record  low  average  in 


1931. 

Acreage 

State _ 1929  1930  1931  1932 

Acres 

California  .  2,120  2,140  1,040  2,100 

Georgia  .  6,900  6,800  5,600  5,870 

T^l  .  9,020  8,980  6,640  7,970 

Yield  Per  Acre 

State _ 1929  1930  1931  1932 

_ Tons _ 

California  .  3.30  3.23  2.00  2.80 

Georgia  .  1.79  1.24  1.25  1.50 

Total  .  2.15  1.72  1.37  1.84 

^ _ Production _ 

_State _ 1929  1930  1931  1932 

_ Tons _ 

California  .  7,000  6,910  2,080  5,880 

Georgia  .  12,350  8,430  7,000  8,800 

Total  . 19,350  15,340  9,080  14,680 


- * - 

WISCONSIN  HOLDS  A  TOMATO  FESTIVAL 

Here  is  a  thought  that  ought  to  jar  awake  a  lot 
of  real  tomato  growing  regions — the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  the  festive  tomato!  And  it  re¬ 
mained  for  Wisconsin  of  canned  peas  fame  to  show  the 
way. 

Our  good  friend  Fred  E.  Hulbert,  general  manager 
of  the  Saukville  Canning  Company,  at  the  town  of  that 
name  and  which  is  just  outside  of  Madison,  the  State 
capitol,  to  tell  us  about  it,  and  to  send  a  sample  of  the 
circular.  Here  it  is. 

But  before  going  into  that  Fred  wishes  to  say  that 
they  are  mighty  proud  of  their  4-Star  Tomato  Juice, 
made  from  the  most  famous  tomatoes  grown  any¬ 
where.  It  must  be  good  or  Fred  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

And  here  is  the  way  they  put  on  the  show,  published 
as  a  sample,  and  as  a  hint,  to  other  tomato  canning 
regions : 

Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again! 

Ozaukee  County 
TOMATO  FESTIVAL 

Sponsored  by  the  Ozaukee  County  Tomato  Grow¬ 
ers  and  the  Saukville  Canning  Company 
AT  SAUKVILLE,  WIS. 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18— ALL  DAY 
Come  witness  the  thousands  of  tons  of  Ozaukee’s 
“Red  Gold” 

In  all  the  world  there  are  no  finer  tomatoes  grown 
than  in  Ozaukee  County 
Prizes  will  be  distributed  to  the  growers 
TONS  WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  COST 
Samples  of  the  Famous  4  Star  Brand  Tomato 
Juice,  packed  by  the  Saukville  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  given  away  free 
Games  of  all  kinds — Water  Hose  Battle;  Tug  of 
War;  Barn  Yard  Golf  (Horse  Shoe  Pitching) 
Band  Concerts  All  Day 

Queen  of  the  festival  will  be  crowned  at  5  o’clock 
And  at  Night— BIG  DANCE 
We  want  you  to  join  us  and  have  a  Good  Time 
PVee  Parking — Entrance  Free 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

Standard  Brands  Picks  Site — A  site  for  the  new 
Pacific  coast  plant  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has  been 
selected  in  an  East  Bay  unit  of  Greater  San  Francisco 
and  it  is  announced  that  work  will  be  commenced  this 
fall. 

Plowing  Berries  Under — Hundreds  of  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  are  being  plowed  under  in  Washington  as 
prices  for  the  berries  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  har¬ 
vesting. 

Named  Agents — ^The  Lang  &  Stroh  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  selling 
agents  in  Northern  California  for  the  Greco  Canning 
Company  of  San  Jose. 

New  Wholesale  Grocer — ^The  Imperial  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany  has  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  at 
330  Tenth  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Back  on  Deck — J.  S.  Lichtig,  head  of  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  is  again  on  deck,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months. 

- ifi - 

22,000  GET  FREE  MEAL  ON  SAUER  KRAUT  DAY 

Approximately  22,000  persons  were  happier  today 
(Sept.  16th)  because  Forreston,  Illinois,  goes  in  for 
hospitality  in  a  big  way. 

The  22,000  consumed  225  gallons  of  sauerkraut, 
1,200  pounds  of  pork,  800  loaves  of  bread,  3,000  dough¬ 
nuts,  3,000  buns,  600  gallons  of  coffee  and  1,200  pounds 
of  assorted  meats  when  Forreston  celebrated  Sauer¬ 
kraut  Day  September  15th  for  the  seventeenth  time  in 
as  many  years. 


THE  ANSWER 

to  pretty  nearly  any  question  concerning 
canned  foods  can  be  found  in  your 

1932  ALMANAC 

including  the  Federal  (Score  Card)  Grading 
System.  Eliminate  guesswork;  use  this 
system  and  KNOW  your  grade. 

Use  Your  Almanac 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


CANNER  in  Indiana  writes: 

“My  folks  have  lately  become  interested  in  a  radio 
program  not  coming  from  a  big  station.  We  all  listen 
to  it  with  considerable  interest.  This  has  caused  me  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  later  using  a  radio  program  to  ad¬ 
vertise  our  pack  in  the  local  territory.  The  costs  quoted 
me  have  seemed  quite  high  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  pay  me.  What  do  you  think?” 

Of  course,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
advertising  campaign  will  pay  always  comes  up  and 
is  always  hard  to  answer. 

Usually  though,  one  can  judge  fairly  well  as  to  the 
results  to  be  obtained  from  any  advertising  activity 
by  what  is  offered  in  it. 

Radio  stations  today  have  reduced  rates  generally  or 
are  giving  advertisers  more  for  the  money  they  spend. 
The  majority  of  worthwhile  radio  stations  are  offering 
advertisers  today  as  much  and  as  effective  merchan¬ 
dising  support  as  was  offered  by  newspapers  a  few 
years  ago. 

You  may  expect  from  the  average  station  about  the 
following,  with  variations,  of  course,  to  fit  local  condi¬ 
tions  or  your  advertising  needs. 

The  station  will  circularize  retail  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  effective  listening  area  of  their  stations 
and  will  outline  the  extent  of  your  projected  campaign 
and  its  objective.  They  will  personally  contact  whole¬ 
sale  buyers  and  sell  them  on  your  campaign.  Your 
program  will  be  announced  at  least  once  daily  as  part 
of  their  scheduled  activity  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
hours.  In  addition,  some  stations  will  announce  your 
program  an  hour  or  so  before  it  is  to  be  broadcast  and 
advise  their  listeners  to  tune  in. 

Talent  in  the  smaller  cities  is  readily  available  and 
the  expense  for  talent  is  reasonable. 

The  studio  will  secure  talent,  arrange  programs, 
furnish  your  office  with  the  continuity  to  be  used  and 
supply  it  far  enough  in  advance  of  each  program  to  be 
broadcast  so  that  you  may  make  any  needed  changes 
in  the  semi-technical  aspects  of  the  program.  I  say 
they  will  do  this  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  broad¬ 
cast  but  this  is  one  point  you  had  better  watch  closely. 
Copy  of  any  and  all  sorts  seems  to  be  written  most 
effectively  as  the  time  for  its  use  is  nearest.  You  had 
better  insist  on  your  copy  being  sent  your  office  at 
least  ten  days  in  advance  of  its  intended  use  so  that 
you  may  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  make  any 
needed  corrections  and  return  it  to  the  studio. 

Radio  stations  are  today  ready  to  admit  their  weak¬ 
nesses  from  a  listeners  standpoint,  to  point  out  any 
fading  spots  in  their  listening  radius.  In  other  words 
they  will  give  you  a  true  picture  of  the  effective  lis¬ 
tening  radius  over  which  your  program  will  be  broad¬ 
cast.  With  this  in  mind,  analyze  your  distribution  and 
note  any  towns  or  cities  in  this  area  and  in  which  you 
are  not  doing  all  the  business  you  would  like  to  do. 


Hand  this  list  to  your  radio  station  contact  man  and 
he  will  quite  often  volunteer  to  do  sales  work  in  your 
weak  distribution  centers  to  the  extent  at  least  of  con¬ 
tacting  wholesale  buyers  and  leading  retailers  as  well. 
To  all  these  he  will  sell  your  campaign  and  what  it  is 
expected  to  do  toward  creating  consumer  interest  in 
your  products. 

The  average  contact  man  from  a  radio  station  is 
quite  well  versed  in  sales  ideas  and  arguments.  While 
he  is  working  the  distributors  in  the  territory  and 
selling  them  the  idea  of  how  much  and  how  effectively 
you  are  going  to  help  toward  creating  buyers  in  that 
teritory  from  among  the  listeners  there,  you  will  have 
another  corking  good  salesman  on  your  products. 

To  this  point  in  considering  advertising  by  means  of 
radio  programs,  you  can  see  you  will  receive  quite  sub¬ 
stantial  sales  support  from  the  radio  station  staff. 

There  are  several  essentials  in  connection  with  your 
program  which  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  its  success 
in  increasing  sales. 

Do  not  expect  you  must  put  on  an  outstanding  pro¬ 
gram  in  order  to  build  up  a  body  of  steady  listeners 
and  probable  users  of  your  products.  Do  not  misun¬ 
derstand  me,  I  do  not  mean  you  must  strive  in  every 
way  for  excellence  in  your  program  presentation  but 
to  attain  this  you  do  not  need  to  have  another  Amos 
and  Andy  or  solos  by  the  most  noted  singers  in  the 
country.  After  all,  we  are  a  body  of  average  people 
with  about  average  tastes,  likes  and  dislikes. 

This  being  the  case,  have  your  program  opened  with 
some  readily  identified  selection  of  music,  a  theme 
song,  and  close  on  it.  Take  as  much  time  and  spend  as 
much  care  in  selecting  this  theme  song  as  you  spend 
in  agreeing  on  any  part  of  your  program.  You  may 
be  only  starting  to  advertise  over  the  air,  you  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this  for  a  number  of  years.  From  the  time 
your  program  is  first  heard  until  you  go  off  the  air 
permanently,  listeners  will  be  identifying  your  theme 
song  with  your  program  and  product.  Suppose  you  are 
not  satisfied  six  months  later  with  the  theme  song  you 
select  at  first.  Discontinue  the  one  you  have  been 
using  for  half  a  year  and  you  will  lose  six  months  of 
interest  and  ready  identification  created  by  your  first 
selection.  Select  with  care  your  theme  song  and  then 
continue  it  as  long  as  you  are  a  radio  advertiser. 

If  you  are  going  to  introduce  mythical  characters 
in  your  program,  spend  time  and  care  in  selecting 
them  or  their  names.  For  instance,  if  you  run  for  13 
weeks  this  fall  and  feature  a  Miss  Michigan  or  The 
Lima  Bean  Boy  from  Lima,  Ohio,  and  then  next  fall 
omit  them  some  of  your  listeners  are  going  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  You  are  going  to  lose  some  of  the  good 
will  you  created  for  your  product  in  the  first  place. 
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On  the  other  hand,  continue  the  character,  as  soon 
as  you  come  on  the  air  again  after  an  absence  a  lot 
of  continuity  can  be  built  around  the  reappearance  of 
the  character  or  characters  you  first  introduced  to  your 
listeners  and  users  of  your  product. 

In  deciding  the  type  of  program  to  be  used,  avoid 
the  wise  cracking  jokester  type.  Nothing  falls  as  flat 
on  the  air  as  the  average  joke. 

Select  either  a  vocal  program,  a  musical  program  or 
either  as  a  major  radio  advertising  activity  with  the 
other  interspersed. 

Old  time  melodies  and  songs  always  appeal  to  the 
average  listener.  Old  time  fiddlers  are  popular. 

Straight  jazz  for  even  only  fifteen  minutes  will  not 
appeal  particularly  to  the  housewife  who  will  event¬ 
ually  try  your  canned  foods  if  your  advertising  ap¬ 
peals  to  her. 

Answering  our  readers  question,  it  seems  as  if 
radio  advertising  today  over  a  medium  sized  station 
with  a  seasonably  effective  listener  radius  will  pay  well 
in  view  of  the  added  sales  service  it  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  well  manned  radio  station. 

Spend  time  enough  and  thought  enough  in  arrang¬ 
ing  major  details  of  your  program  and  your  results 
will  be  commensurate  in  added  sales. 

Remember  the  old  adage,  “A  thing  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.” 

- ♦ - 

TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


CHEF,  and  picture  of  chef,  complete  line  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  fish  meats,  poultry,  and  preserved  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  condiments.  Use  claimed  since  April  1,  1902,  by 
The  Berdan  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

HOLLAND  BELLE,  imitation  vanilla  for  food  flavoring  pur¬ 
poses,  and  dried  vegetables,  namely  red  kidney  beans,  green 
peas,  green  split  peas,  yellow  split  peas,  blackeye  peas,  and 
lentils.  Use  claimed  since  April  1,  1932,  by  American  Stores 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FAIRLAWN,  gelatine  dessert.  Use  claimed  since  May  16, 
1932,  by  Arcadia  Food  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

PO-LO,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  1929  by 
Anthony  Hrynkiewicz,  doing  business  as  Polonia  Coffee  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

PICTURE  OF  CHEF,  complete  line  of  canned  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  fish,  meats,  poultry,  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  condiments.  Use  claimed  since  April  1,  1902,  by  The  Ber¬ 
dan  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  Of 

The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 
The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 

For  whole  grain  and  cream  style  corn 

The  Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  prices  and  further  information 

Morral  Brothers,  Morral,  Ohio 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running 
Fountain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in 
Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 

also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 

Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 

Writm  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— ATo  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STNEET 
BALTIMOHE  -  MD. 

SUCCBSS0B6  TO 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


6E0.W.  ZASTROW 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  ana  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— One  0.  &  J.  Crowner  practically  new. 
Four  open  Retorts  4  ft.  sq.  via  5  ft.  deep. 

Address  Box  A-1883  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

-  ♦ 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  ajid  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — To  buy  for  cash,  two  medium  size  Chis- 
holm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers. 

Address  Box  A-1880  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  No.  46  Cameron  Automatic  and  two 
No.  119  Bliss  Hand  Operated  Screw  Cap  Threading 
Machines. 

Address  Box  A-1884  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Canning  Factory 

CANNERY  WANTED— Waco  needs  a  cannery  and  is 
willing  to  help  in  every  way  to  make  it  a  financial 
success.  We  can  produce  the  vegetables,  of  the 
quality  desired  and  in  quantities  needed,  and  the 
local  canner  will  find  an  outlet  for  every  case  of  his 
goods  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Waco. 

Address  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Waco,  Tex. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Modern  Corn  Canning  Plant,  with  latest 
mechanical  equipment  for  capacity  of  3500  to  4000 
cases  per  day.  Buildings  of  most  modern  construc¬ 
tion  and  located  in  one  of  the  best  corn  growing 
sections  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  late 
owner  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
producers  of  the  finest  quality  of  corn  packed  in  the 
U.  S.  The  factory  can  readily  be  equipped  for  the 
canning  of  peas,  stringless  beans,  and  tomatoes. 
Ample  acreage  easily  obtained.  Will  sell  at  unusually 
low  figure.  Prospective  purchasers  invited  to  make 
a  personal  inspection. 

Address  Wm.  H.  Freed,  New  Freedom,  Pa.  or 
Edw.  J.  Colgan,  Jr.,  1502  Fidelity  Bldg., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Wanted — Accounts 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED— Canned  iFoods  or  other  food 
products  for  the  grocery  trade  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a 
brokerage  basis. 

M.  Roses  Mayol,  Box  177,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico. 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

_ Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. _ 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent-Manager;  16  years 
experience.  Peas  a  specialty;  berries,  fruits,  preserves,  soups, 
vegetables,  Kraut,  Tomato  products,  Pork  and  Beans.  Salary 
secondary  consideration. 

Address  Box  B-1864  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  German  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalades  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1865  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  man  with  15  years  experience  in  the 
pickle  business.  Have  worked  over  a  big  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  prefer  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Am  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  and  managing  the  manufacturing  part,  or  will  work 
under  the  Manager. 

Address  Box  B-1877  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Machinet  and  Maintenance  man.  20 
years  experience  with  can  making  and  canning  machinery,  steam 
fitting,  acetylene  welding,  electrical  work  and  auto  repairing. 
References. 

R.  M.  Scott,  19  Edmondson  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SAFETY 

FIRST  -  LAST  and  ALWAYS 

Be  safe — protect  your  increasins  values 
with  additional  Fire  Insurance- 
Place  your  requirements  with 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

where  your  net  cost  is  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  fisure  consistent  with  absolute 
safety. 

Write  or  wire  for  additional  insurance 
to  cover  your  present  values. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T*l.  Delaware  9400 


Pulp  and  Catsup  Analysis 

Grading  of  Peat  and  Tomatoes  under 
the  McNary-Mapee  Amendment. 

STRASBUROER  &  SIEGKE 

Consulting  Food  Chemists  and  Bacteriologists 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  IVIo.’ 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,656,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1327. 


This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

‘Dio.  of  Food  Machinery  Carp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


mm 


Septen’ber  2(5,  19552 


Pack  on  the  floor  . . 

i^k^rej^he  CANS! 

the  manager  said 


Kept  up  the  CAN  supply  .  .  kept  down 
mechanical  faults  .  .  to  win  production  for 
our  trade. 


spoil". 

I  CANS  that  went  astray  in  time  of  need  . . 
things  that  happen  in  the  plant  .  .  delay  and 
certain  loss! 


lERHAPS  a  bit  too  late  . .  and  so  a 


Big  stocks  of  CANS  nearbyl  .'.  service  men 
who  call  often  . .  think  fast  and  sure  in  case  of 
need  . .  fix  faults  before  trouble  starts. 


But  from  Baltimore  •  .  and  Hamilton,  Ohio 
•  .  we’ve  worked  around  events  like  these. 


CANS  *  SERVICE  *  RESEARCH  . .  Whatever  fits  into  Cannery  practice  .  .  Yours  to  command! 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Driving  Hard  to  Make  Lower  Prices — The  Heartless¬ 
ness  Of  It — Despite  This  Prices  Are  Stronger  and  Some 
Higher — Time  the  Government  Gave  our  Food  Supply 
for  Humans  Some  Consideration 

OW  THEY  DO  IT — The  canned  foods  market — 
and  all  others  for  that  matter,  too — has  been 
under  an  incessant  pounding,  to  try  to  drive 
prices  to  an  ever  and  ever  lower  basis.  Hearing  that 
there  was  a  tomato  glut  they  immediately  demanded 
a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  No.  2  standards,  trying  to 
get  the  price  down  to  50c.  They  succeeded  in  buying 
some  at  52i/2C,  and  then  they  immediately  put  them  on 
sale,  over  the  chain  store  counters,  at  60c  per  dozen,  5c 
the  can,  knowing  full  well  that  that  would  take  the 
starch  out  of  all  other  wholesale  buyers,  and  help  make 
the  50c  price  they  were  driving  at.  They  know  that 
that  glut  is  but  a  flash  in  the  pan ;  that  the  total  tomato 
pack  will  fall  far  short  of  even  meager  requirements, 
and  what’s  more  that  these  same  tomatoes  will  sell 
readily  at  from  75c  to  90c,  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
year,  regardless  of  business  conditions.  Half  the  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  operating  in  this  Tri-State  section  can¬ 
not  possibly  pack  as  many  tomatoes  as  were  packed 
last  year  when  all  were  operating ;  it  is  a  human  impos¬ 
sibility,  even  if  the  crop  comes  through  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statisticians  indicate;  90  per  cent  of  that  crop  is 
free-lance,  not  contracted  and  no  cannersi  obligated  to 
take  it.  The  Government  ought  to  make  that  explana¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  its  disturbing,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  erroneous  figures.  But  these  buyers 
know  this,  and  know  it  well.  The  Ozarks  are  done,  as 
is  the  great  stretch  of  country  between  there  and  here, 
all  reporting  about  60  per  cent  of  the  1931  tomato  pack 
—a  short  pack.  And  they  know  dam  well  that  there 
is  no  carry  over,  that  their  own  floors  and  all  others, 
and  shelves  as  well,  are  empty  and  crying  for  stocks  of 
canned  tomatoes.  More  than  that  they  know  that  in 
driving  prices  down  to  50c,  yes  even  at  60c,  the  can¬ 


ners  will  be  driven  out  of  business.  Who  is  going  to 
produce  the  canned  tomatoes  for  them  then?  They 
know,  too,  that  they  do  not  have  to  make  a  5c  per  can 
price  to  suit  the  public,  that  the  public  is  not  asking 
any  such  destructive  price,  but  on  the  contrary  would 
pay  7c  or  8c  per  can  readily  and  willingly.  So  the  whole 
move  is  an  absolutely  heartless,  blood-sucking,  terribly 
cruel  one.  It  is  not  forced  either  by  over-supply  or  dire 
consumer  needs,  and  they  ought  to  be  punished  for 
their  cruelty.  If  the  canning  industry  were  properly 
functioning  it  would  shut  the  doors  on  these  pirates, 
and  refuse  to  sell  them  a  single  case  of  canned  foods 
of  any  kind  at  any  price.  Drive  them  into  the  canning 
business!  Nonsense.  If  they  had  to  pack  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  tomatoes  it  would  cost  them  75c  per 
dozen,  and  more,  to  produce  them. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  C.  A.  Kischel,  Vice-President, 
The  J.  B.  Inderrienden  Company,  Chicago,  with  can¬ 
neries  at  various  points,  sent  us  this  quotation  from 
The  American  Appraisal  Company’s  Service  Bulletin 
No.  3: 

“I  do  not  prize  the  word  ‘cheap.’  It  is  not  a  word  of  hope, 
nor  a  word  of  cheer.  It  is  not  a  word  of  inspiration.  It  is 
the  badge  of  poverty,  the  signal  of  distress.  Cheap  mer¬ 
chandise  means  cheap  men  and  cheap  men  a  cheap  country.” 

William  McKinley. 

Our  martyred  President  states  it  well,  and  truth¬ 
fully. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  tomato  market  has 
withstood  this  barrage  in  fine  fashion,  and  that  prices, 
as  we  write,  are  advancing.  No.  Is  are  now  40c  in  the 
counties  and  42V^c  Baltimore;  No.  2s  60c  and  62i/^c; 
No.  3s  90c  and  95c  and  10s  $2.60  and  $2.70  The  smaller 
sizes  ought  to  be  10c  higher  and  the  larger  50c  higher 
— and  they  will  be  just  as  soon  as  the  few  canners  stop 
throwing  their  goods  on  the  market.  If  the  banks  who 
are  compelling  these  sales,  understand  the  above  con¬ 
ditions,  and  still  insist  upon  the  notes  being  paid  now, 
they  should  be  driven  out  of  the  banking  business. 

Pitty  the  Market  Reporter — ^In  these  distressing 
times  you,  naturally,  want  every  bit  of  reliable  market 
information  possible,  but  how  can  a  conscientious,  ex¬ 
perienced  market  reporter  report  the  market?  “Tom” 
North  of  Thomas  Meehan  &  Company,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  brokers  in  the  business. 
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says  that  he  has  had  to  discontinue  his  weekly  market 
letter,  because  it  is  impossible  to  report  the  market. 
A  careful  analysis  made  and  published  today  may  look 
foolish  tomorrow.  They  are  manipulating  the  market 
to  suit  themselves;  a  shortage  of  supplies  no  longer 
means  a  certainty  of  rising  prices.  If  prices  rise  a 
little,  these  buyers  withdraw  from  the  market,  until 
some  weak-kneed  canner  comes  along  with  the  goods 
at  the  low  price  desired,  and  then  they  make  that  the 
market ;  and  there  seems  always  to  be  some  such  weak 
canners.  And  in  every  line  of  canned  foods,  for  while 
we  have  been  talking  about  canned  tomatoes,  it  goes 
100  per  cent  for  every  item  in  the  list,  and  no  section 
is  free  of  the  trouble. 

You’ve  had  the  pea  statistics,  and  you  see  that,  with 
the  carryover,  there  were  less  than  14,000,000  cases, 
three  months  ago ;  and  you  know  that  is  fully  4,000,000 
cases  less  than  normal  consumption.  Did  the  news  put 
pea  prices  up?  No.  But  the  pea  canners  are  holding 
well  and  have  standard  4s  at  $1,  and  will  hold  them 
there,  or  above. 

The  September  1st  report  of  the  Corn  Canners  In¬ 
stitute  shows  carryover  of  5,709,422  cases,  which  taken 
with  the  ’32  pack  will  make  not  to  exceed  14,000,000 
cases,  and  a  big  proportion  of  these  have  already  gone 
into  consumption.  Com  has  moved  up  to  621/2C,  and 
these  canners  are  showing  good  backbone. 

String  beans,  carrots,  beets,  spinach,  lima  beans, 
pumpkin  and  all  the  rest  of  the  list  of  vegetables  are  in 
fine  shape,  and  showing  more  strength.  If  there  was 
but  an  open  market  in  selling,  canned  foods  would  be 
all  rolling  along  on  easy  street.  Will  the  sellers  never 
wake  up  to  the  way  they  are  being  ham-strung  and 
mulcted  to  the  last  cent  by  this  solid  wall  of  buying? 

Instead  of  a  canned  fruit  debacle,  produced  by  the 
California  canners,  as  the  buyers  all  thought  certain, 
we  find  that  the  situation  has  been  well  handled:  the 
packs  held  down,  and  then  are  being  marketed  at  a 
price  which  will  insure  them  being  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption.  The  industry  has  performed  splendidly, 
and  is  entitled  to  its  reward,  but  is  deprived  of  it  by 
this  buying  trust.  The  people  have  enough  money  to 
buy,  and  they  are  buying,  and  they  would  pay  fair 
prices,  prices  which  would  return  the  canners  a  profit, 
but  the  hungry  buyers  will  not  let  them. 

The  Government  worries  itself  about  every  other 
sort  of  manufacturing  business ;  it  better  begin  to  look 
to  its  food  supply,  and  see  that  the  men  who  feed  us 
are  paid  a  living  wage,  or  we  will  find  ourselves  going 
hungry.  A  proverb  says  “It  is  for  the  want  of  think¬ 
ing  that  most  men  are  undone.” 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Corretpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Shows  Stronger  Tone — Tomato  Prices  Firm 
After  Cleanup  of  Distress  Lots — Fruits  Follow  in  Price 
Rise — Peas  Firm  as  Pack  Report  Appeals — Trade 
Optimistic. 

New  York,  September  23,  1932. 

ARKET  FIRMS  —  Under  the  stimulant  of 
strengthening  tomato  prices  and  advancing 
prices  in  peaches  and  other  canned  fruits,  last 
week’s  activities  in  the  local  market  presented  the  most 
active  and  optimistic  appearance  in  many,  many 
months. 


Buyers  seem  to  be  convinced  that  the  bottom  of  the 
price  decline  has  been  reached  and  are  now  willing  to 
definitely  commit  themselves  on  orders  for  future  re¬ 
quirements,  rather  than  holding  to  the  policy  of  cov¬ 
ering  only  spot  needs  that  has  played  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  keeping  prices  at  low  levels  over  the  past 
months. 

Floor  stocks  are  admittedly  low,  and  with  returning 
confidence  that  they  will  not  have  to  take  large  inven¬ 
tory  losses,  distributors  are  showing  a  more  definite 
willingness  to  take  goods  as  offered. 

The  government  report  on  the  total  pea  pack  show¬ 
ing  a  decline  of  approximately  3,000,000  cases  from 
last  year’s  total  and  the  reports  from;  tomato  canning 
circles  showing  a  greatly  reduced  pack  coupled  with 
the  action  of  the  Pacific  Coast  peach  packers  in  holding 
down  their  pack  furnish  bullish  trade  factors  with 
ample  talking  points  and  it  really  seems  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  finding  its  feet.  Certainly  all  of  the  surface  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  prices  can  go  no  lower  and  must,  in 
view  of  trade  conditions,  move  upward. 

Tomatoes — ^The  heavy  buying  which  entered  the 
market  on  the  recent  flurry  of  weakness  in  the  tri¬ 
states  seems  to  have  cleaned  out  the  distress  offerings 
and  the  recent  low  prices  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
with  standard  2s  bringing  60  cents,  and  in  some  cases 
more,  compared  with  the  offering  price  of  55  cents  in 
the  past  two  weeks.  California  offerings  firmed  in 
sympathy  with  the  strength  noted  in  the  tri-state 
market. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  low-priced  offerings 
were  cleaned  out  of  the  market  was  laid  in  some  circles 
in  the  trade  to  chain  store  buying.  Certainly,  the  chain 
units  throughout  the  city  have  been  offering  tomatoes, 
new  pack,  at  prices  which  indicated  that,  even  if  they 
were  bought  at  the  low,  little,  if  any,  profit  was  realized 
on  the  sale.  No  matter  where  the  offerings  went,  they 
were  cleaned  up  fast  and  the  market  is  in  a  good 
technical  position  to  sustain  the  recent  advances. 

Buying  held  up  well  in  the  face  of  the  advancing 
price  list  and  canners  are  reported  ready  to  again  boost 
the  list  up  if  buying  holds  at  its  present  levels.  Little 
doubt  is  held  that  prices  will  gradually  work  into  high¬ 
er  levels,  although  no  sharp  advances  are  expected. 
Rather,  it  is  contended,  moderate  mark-ups  will  be 
registered  from  time  to  time  as  demand  justifies. 

Peaches — With  the  higher  pineapple  prices  as  a 
guiding  light,  canners  have  succeeded  in  moving  peach 
prices  higher  with  other  items  in  this  group  also  show¬ 
ing  further  gains.  After  many  months  in  the  doldrums, 
it  now  appears  as  though  canned  foods  will  again  be  on 
a  price  level  where  a  canner  may  find  it  possible  to 
wind  up  his  season's  pack  with  a  profit. 

Although  buying  is  not  especially  heavy,  some  cov¬ 
ering  is  being  carried  out  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices  when  the  formal  list  is  posted,  which  is  expected 
any  day.  Standards  are  moving  along  at  $1.10,  New 
York,  with  fancies  around  $1.25,  delivered.  Although 
no  definite  indication  as  to  what  the  new  price  level 
will  be,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  prices  will  be 
10  to  15  cents  above  the  current  spot  levels. 

Pineapple — Although  the  trade  is  not  dealing  very 
actively  in  pineapple  now,  present  floor  stocks  being 
ample  for  current  needs,  the  firmness  of  this  item  has 
proved  a  decided  aid  to  other  items  in  the  fruit  group. 

The  rising  trend  noted  in  peach  and  other  canned 
fruit  prices  since  the  announcement  of  the  organization 
of  the  co-operative  pineapple  growers  and  packers 
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group  and  the  resulting  stabilization  of  the  price  level 
at  a  higher  level  is  attributed  to  the  trade’s  belief  that 
the  new  group  will  succeed  where  other  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion  groups  have  failed.  With  pineapple  prices  on  their 
present  basis,  prices  on  other  canned  fruits  were  out- 
of-line  and  canners,  faced  with  a  firmer  market,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  put  prices  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

Little  difficulty  is  anticipated  by  the  pineapple  group 
in  holding  prices  at  their  present  level,  in  view  of  the 
tightness  of  the  organization  and  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  curtailed  production  which  its  members  have 
agreed  to  observe.  Even  at  the  higher  prices,  pine¬ 
apple  still  remains  at  a  level  where  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  retail  price  at  a  popular  level,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Peas — Lost  some  of  the  attention  which  they  have 
enjoyed  as  practically  the  only  strong  spot  in  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  list  in  recent  weeks  although  the  trade  was 
interested  in  the  government  report  of  production 
which  showed  a  decline  of  approximately  3,000,000 
cases  from  last  year’s  total. 

Prices  held  firm,  although  packers  are  not  having 
much  success  in  their  efforts  to  push  them  higher  with 
routine  buying  reported.  The  bullish  government  re¬ 
port  furnished  the  packers  with  more  ammunition  in 
their  endeavors  to  push  prices  higher.  However,  there 
is  little  expectation  that  there  will  be  any  effort  to 
force  any  radical  advances  in  prices,  the  trade  holding 
instead  that  prices  will  gradually  work  higher  as  de¬ 
mand  strengthens  and  stocks  in  view  diminish. 

Tomato  Juice — Continues  to  gain  in  public  favor 
with  Harry  A.  Kelleher,  assistant  production  manager 
of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  announcing  during  the 
week  that  its  pack  of  tomato  juice  will  break  all  former 
records.  Independent  packers  have  also  increased  their 
pack  of  this  item. 

Applesauce — Is  firming  up,  with  several  of  the  up¬ 
state  New  York  canners  which  have  been  posting  low 
prices,  withdrawing  their  quotations  during  the  week. 

Trade  Optimistic — With  many  factors  in  the  trade 
feeling  that  the  long-awaited  turn  in  the  market  trend 
has  come,  brokers  report  that  it  is  easier  to  sell  goods 
despite  the  higher  prices  asked  for  many  items. 

And  the  best  thing  about  the  improvement  in  senti¬ 
ment,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  firm 
market  foundation  of  low  packs,  low  stocks  and  gain¬ 
ing  buying  demand,  rather  than  on  any  pyrotechnics 
on  the  nation’s  securities’  exchanges.  Although  the 
gains  noted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other 
leading  houses  in  the  country  help  sentiment  some¬ 
what,  the  benefit  is  offset  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
uncertain  trend  of  prices  which  give  an  impression  of 
irregularity. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bk  ■•observer.” 

Special  Corcetpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Low  Consumer  Buying  Power  Hurting  Better  Grades — 
Tomato,  Corn  and  Pea  Prices  Strengthen  With  the 
Cleanup  of  Forced  Sales  —  Considerable  Increase  in 
Interest  in  All  Items  Noted — Fruits  Show  Strength. 

Chicago,  Sept.  23,  1923. 

UYING  PRICE — Country  business  in  this  area 
definitely  better  and  with  a  little  more  money  in 
circulation  following  the  crop  we  may  reasonably 
expect  continued  improvement.  Those  distributors 
whose  business  is  primarily  city  outlets  still  find  their 


outlets  much  restricted ;  as  will  probably  continue  the 
case  until  local  industries  pick  up.  Chicago  possesses 
a  peculiar  assortment  of  city  activities  most  of  which 
are  simultaneously  limping;  but  they  will  come  back 
ere  long.  Meanwhile  canned  foods  are  enjoying  a 
steady  call  here;  but  very  noticeably  public  attention 
has  leaned  away  from  higher  qualities  and  foods  with 
price  appeal  occupy  best  attention.  Our  public  wants 
good  foods  but  it  is  balky  at  any  suggestion  of  price 
advances  and  while  they  are  in  this  attitude  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long-drawn-out  process  to  get  canned  foods 
back  onto  much  higher  basis. 

Tomatoes — Market  has  apparently  passed  the  low 
dip  with  reduced  yields  everywhere  and  an  increasing 
number  of  heavy  buyers  have  strengthened  prices  a 
bit;  no  doubt  to  be  followed  by  additional  advances 
shortly.  The  52i/2C  No.  2  standards  quoted  by  a  few 
urgent  sellers  in  Maryland  also  Ozarks  are  now  gone 
and  many  of  the  55c  offerings  are  only  indifferent 
quality.  Many  Indianas  selling  at  60c,  none  cheaper. 

Some  very  heavy  purchasing  has  been  registered 
during  the  past  week ;  evidently  tomatoes  have  at  least 
some  friends  who  feel  that  present  prices  are  most 
attractive. 

Com — Situation  gradually  tightening;  there  are  no 
sellers  left  in  Iowa  under  60c  on  No.  2  standard,  how¬ 
ever  Indiana  and  Ohio  still  show  a  few  places  where 
55c  deals  are  still  being  confirmed;  competitors  feel 
that  it  is  better  to  let  sellers  who  chose  to  establish 
55c  market  get  sold  out  and  cleaned  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  it  won’t  be  long  In  all  fairness  stand¬ 
ard  corn  should  bring  60c  to  65c  factory  everywhere. 

Peas — An  active  market  at  sustained  prices  con¬ 
tinues  in  Wisconsin;  No.  2  standards  at  less  than  90c 
with  great  difficulty  in  finding  desirable  goods  under 
95c.  Sweet  peas  are  becoming  acutely  short  in  many 
sizes. 

The  announcement  of  a  10  million  case  1932  pack 
was  a  surprise  to  part  of  our  buyers  here  who  had  been 
expecting  about  121/2  million;  this  will  no  doubt  now 
develop  a  more  serious  purchasing  attitude  on  this  item 
henceforth. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries — Additional  strength  especially  on 
No.  2  size  which  is  meeting  with  such  unusually  heavy 
sales  this  year;  90c  factory  seems  to  be  the  cheapest 
price  available,  some  asking  95c  to  97i/2C.  Probably 
this  product  will  now  continue  as  somewhat  of  a  “gro¬ 
cery  curiosity”  until  next  pack  as  there  are  few  reserves 
anywhere  following  the  big  consumer  call  which  simul¬ 
taneously  ruled  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  for  a  few 
weeks.  There  were  too  few  cherries  packed  this  year ; 
that  is  now  quite  generally  admitted.  We  may  say 
the  same  thing  about  many  other  items  before  real  win¬ 
ter  arrives. 

Peaches — Prices  from  California  definitely  stronger 
and  several  of  our  most  deliberate  moving  buyers  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  get  service  at  the  low 
prices  which  they  had  guessed  would  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

No.  21/2  choice  and  standards  now  up  5c  to  Ti/jc 
dozen  with  improved  interest,  although  no  heavy  seU- 
ing  at  these  new  prices. 

Sardines — A  considerable  pick-up  in  interest  here 
now;  the  stimulation  largely  prompted  by  the  report 
of  a  big  conference  in  Washington  on  October  6th 
at  which  session  it  is  hoped  to  secure  some  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  against  exceedingly  cheap  imported  sardines 
which  are  crippling  the  domestic  industry;  one  rumor 
has  it  that  the  duty  may  be  changed  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily  from  30  per  cent  to  45  per  cent.  Some  buyers 
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refuse  to  take  this  too  seriously  however  and  point  to 
the  results  following  some  similar  upward  revisions  of 
mushroom  duties  a  couple  of  years  ago ;  the  European 
seller  simply  had  to  meet  the  situation  and  somehow 
lowered  his  prices  into  line  with  the  necessities.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  sardines  are  already  priced 
too  cheap  to  permit  of  very  much  extra  duty  absorption. 

(Note:  Last  minute  advice:  this  tariff  hearing  has 
been  postponed  from  October  6th  to  December  6th, 
1932.) 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU," 

Special  Corretpondent  of  ’’The  Canning  Trade." 


Strikers  Keeping  Shrimp  Out  of  Biloxi — Concession  to 
$5.00  Not  Sufficient  and  Strike  Enters  Sixth  Week — 
Indian  Summer  is  Keeping  Down  the  Oyster  Business. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  22,  1932. 

HRIMP — If  the  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  continues  much  longer,  the  residents 
of  that  important  sea  food  canning  town,  who  are 
not  fishermen,  will  have  to  migrate  to  Alabama  or 
Louisiana  to  eat  a  mess  of  shrimp,  because  the  fisher¬ 
men  are  determined  that  no  shrimp  are  to  be  imported 
into  Biloxi  from  the  adjoining  states  where  they  have 
no  strike  and  the  Biloxi  fishermen  are  picketing  all 
roads  and  railroads  entering  that  city,  as  also  the  fac¬ 
tory  docks  to  see  that  no  shrimp  are  brought  into 
Biloxi  during  the  strike. 

The  striking  fishermen  in  Biloxi  on  September  13, 
seized  some  220  gallons  of  shrimp  shipped  by  express, 
consigned  to  a  Biloxi  packing  concern,  said  to  have  been 
shipped  from  Westwego,  Louisiana. 

This  made  the  third  seizure  that  the  Biloxi  strikers 
have  made  in  the  last  two  weeks ;  the  other  two  being 
a  truck  load  each  of  fresh  shrimp  that  were  brought 
from  Louisiana. 

The  squad  of  picketing  shrimp  fishermen  stationed 
at  the  depot,  saw  the  shrimp  when  it  arrived  in  Biloxi 
and  immediately  notified  their  headquarters,  but  by  the 
time  the  other  strikers  arrived,  the  express  shipment 
of  shrimp  had  been  moved  and  stored  away  in  the  cold 
storage  of  the  Mississippi  Ice  and  Utilities  Company. 
However,  the  strikers  proceeded  to  the  cold  storage 
plant  and  took  the  shrimp  from  where  they  were  locked 
up  in  one  of  the  private  rooms  and  they  removed  the 
shrimp  to  their  headquarters  where  they  intended  to 
keep  them  as  confiscated  contraband  property.  In  the 
meantime,  the  strikers  were  warned  that  their  action 
in  removing  the  shrimp  from  the  room  of  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant,  constituted  contempt  of  court,  punishable  by 
the  Federal  Government,  inasmuch  as  the  Mississippi 
Ice  and  Utilities  Company  was  in  receivership  and  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government.  After  holding 
the  shrimp  at  their  headquarters  for  six  hours,  the 
strikers  returned  the  shrimp  to  the  cold  storage  plant 
from  where  they  had  removed  it. 

The  Mississippi  Ice  and  Utilities  Company  has  posted 
a  notice  that  any  interference  with  the  property  or 
property  of  others  in  their  custody  would  be  considered 
as  contempt  of  court  and  punishment  may  be  imposed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Biloxi  canners  have  agreed 
to  pay  $5  per  barrel  for  shrimp  delivered  at  the  docks 
of  their  plants,  inasmuch  as  Louisiana  canneries  have 
raised  the  price  to  $5,  but  the  striking  fishermen  are 
holding  out,  demanding  that  the  factories  also  furnish 
the  ice  with  which  to  ice  the  shrimp  in  the  boats,  in¬ 


stead  of  the  fishermen  having  to  pay  for  same,  an4  the 
strike  is  now  going  into  its  sixth  week  of  existance. 

This  prolonged  strike  has  not  only  made  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  idle  fishermen  in  Mississippi,  but  it  has 
affected  one-third  of  the  population  of  Biloxi  who  are 
directly  dependent  on  fishing  for  a  livelihood,  and  of 
which  some  600  families  are  reported  to  be  in  need  of 
assistance.  The  striking  fishermen  have  sent  out  a 
boat  to  the  outside  waters  to  bring  sea  food,  which 
they  will  distribute  to  the  needy  families  of  the  strik¬ 
ers  and  they  have  made  other  arrangements  to  cope 
with  the  situation  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Dauphin  Island  and  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  who 
in  previous  years  took  their  surplus  shrimp  which  the 
factories  in  Alabama  could  not  handle  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  factories  are  forced  to  lay  idle,  as  they  are  shut 
off  by  the  strike  in  Mississippi.  The  factory  in  Dauphin 
Island,  Ala.,  has  not  operated  and  will  not  operate  this 
year  and  as  there  is  only  one  factory  out  of  five  run¬ 
ning  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  this  means  that  there  are 
approximately  300  fishermen  idle  in  Alabama  because 
the  one  factory  in  operation  in  Alabama  has  only  capac¬ 
ity  to  handle  the  shrimp  caught  by  their  own  boats  and 
the  shrimpers  of  the  other  factories  are  laid  up,  wait¬ 
ing  for  developments. 

There  is  no  indication  at  this  time  that  the  four  idle 
factories  in  Bayou  La  Batre  will  be  operated  this  sea¬ 
son,  so  there  is  not  much  to  be  expected  from  Alabama 
in  the  way  of  a  shrimp  pack. 

The  strike  of  the  shrimp  fishermen  in  Biloxi,  threat¬ 
ened  to  spread  into  Louisiana  on  September  12th  when 
the  price  of  $5  per  barrel  for  shrimp  which  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  canneries  have  been  postponing  putting  into  effect 
ever  since  the  season  opened,  was  not  forthcoming  and 
a  conference  held  in  New  Orleans  on  September  13th 
ill  the  office  of  John  Drymond,  attorney  representing 
both  the  fishermen  and  the  canners  resulted  in  the 
canners  agreeing  to  pay  $5  per  barrel  of  210  pounds  for 
shrimp  delivered  at  their  plant,  which  is  an  advance  of 
50c  per  barrel  over  the  price  that  the  Louisiana  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  paying  the  fishermen  since  the  season 
started  on  August  15th. 

Only  one  factory  opened  in  Alabama  this  year  on 
August  15  and  it  paid  the  fishermen  $4.50  per  barrel 
for  shrimp  delivered  at  the  plant,  the  same  as  Louisi¬ 
ana  was  paying,  but  on  August  22,  the  Alabama  fisher¬ 
men  influenced  by  the  Biloxi  striking  shrimpers,  de¬ 
manded  $5  per  barrel  for  shrimp  delivered  at  the  can¬ 
nery  and  when  the  cannery  refused  to  pay  it,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  fishermen  joined  in  a  strike  with  the  Biloxi 
fishermen. 

However,  on  August  29th,  the  Alabama  factory  sign¬ 
ed  a  tentative  agreement  with  the  Alabama  fishermen 
to  pay  them  the  scale  of  $5  per  barrel  for  shrimp  up  to 
September  3  and  also  beyond  that  date  if  on  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  Louisiana  was  paying  $5  per  barrel,  otherwise 
the  price  to  be  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the  Louisiana 
factories.  On  September  3,  the  Louisiana  factories 
were  still  paying  $4.50  per  barrel  for  shrimp,  so  the 
price  to  the  Alabama  fishermen  dropped  back  to  $4.50. 

The  price  of  shrimp  in  Alabama  remained  at  $4.50 
per  barrel  until  September  7th  and  on  September  8th, 
the  price  went  up  to  $5  per  barrel,  where  it  has  been 
ever  since. 

On  August  29,  two  of  the  intended  Alabama  strike 
breaker’s  boats  were  sunk  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  by 
some  one  having  bored  a  hole  just  above  the  water  line 
and  when  the  boats  iced  up,  which  caused  them  to  go 
down  below  the  water  line  with  the  weight  of  the  ice, 
the  boats  commenced  to  fill  up  with  water  and  they 
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sank,  but  as  they  were  tied  to  the  wharf  in  shallow 
water,  there  was  not  much  damage  done  to  the  boats. 

A  similar  incident  happened  on  September  14,  when 
four  fishing  schooners,  the  property  of  Bernard  Talta- 
vull,  a  Biloxi  packer,  that  were  anchored  in  Back  Bay, 
Biloxi,  were  found  sunk  with  the  seacocks  open,  fpllow- 
ing  a  conference  of  fishermen,  canners  and  disinter¬ 
ested  business  men  of  that  city,  who  had  gathered 
together  to  adjust  matters,  but  had  failed  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 

The  striking  fishermen  of  Biloxi  disclaim  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  scuttling  of  the  boats  and  a  formal 
denial  has  been  made  by  headquarters  of  the  striking 
fishermen  with  the  fishermen’s  committee  posting  a 
$50  reward  for  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sinking  of  the  boats. 

On  Taltavull’s  complaint  of  lack  of  police  protection 
in  the  strike  area,  police  guards  have  been  placed  at  all 
Biloxi  factories,  as  there  is  no  indications  of  the  strike 
ending  soon. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.05  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^With  a  range  of  temperature  from  68  in 
the  morning  to  84  degrees  in  the  afternoon,  there  is 
very  little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  a  demand 
for  the  bivalves,  because  the  little  taste  of  Fall  wea¬ 
ther  that  we  get  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  is 
killed  by  the  “Indian  Summer”  temperature  that  we  get 
in  the  afternoon,  therefore  the  people  are  eating  oys¬ 
ters  just  because  it  is  the  oyster  season  and  folks  are 
oyster-hungry  and  not  that  it  is  seasonable  weather 
for  oysters. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  oysters  are  not  at  their  best 
in  the  beerinning  of  the  season,  being  more  or  less  poor 
and  for  this  reason,  cove  oysters  are  a  mighty  good 
substitute  for  fresh  oysters  in  stews,  soups,  dressing, 
etc.,  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  because  cove  oysters 
are  only  canned  in  cold  weather  when  the  oyster  are 
fat  and  plump  and  in  their  best  of  condition. 

No  oyster  will  hardly  be  canned  in  this  section  before 
the  middle  of  November,  which  is  when  we  expect  cold 
weather  and  real  fat  oysters. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for  5 
ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10  ounce  cans,  f.  o. 
b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Shows  Some  Improvement — Peaches  and  Pears 
Most  Active  —  Exports  Improve  —  Fruits  for  Salad 
Lower — Tomatoes  Weak — Salmon  Proves  Unruly — 
Artichoke  a  Popular  Item  Here — Fish  Troubles 
Subsiding. 

San  Francisco,  September  22,  1932. 
OME  IMPROVEMENT — ^The  canned  food  market 
has  been  without  any  especially  showy  features 
during  the  past  week,  but  there  have  been  en¬ 
couraging  signs  of  improvement  from  some  quarters. 
Now  that  prices  have  been  named  on  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple,  buyers  have  been  rather  expecting  opening  lists 
on  California  fruits,  but  packers  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to  get  these  out  and  suggest  that  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  several  weeks  before  they  make  an 
appearance.  In  general,  pineapple  prices  seem  to  have 
been  well  received.  Some  had  anticipated  higher  prices 
and  these  will  doubtless  come  in  due  time.  Advances 
were  not  made  through  the  entire  list,  some  items  still 


selling  at  the  quotations  in  effect  for  several  months, 
while  a  downward  trend  is  to  be  noted  in  others,  espe¬ 
cially  in  No.  10  crushed.  Peaches  and  pears  seem  the 
most  active  of  California  fruits,  with  the  demand  for 
apricots  slowing  down  a  little.  Export  business  has 
livened  up  of  late  and  some  good-sized  shipments  are 
being  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  some  products,  such  as  barley,  is  being  held 
up  in  favor  of  canned  foods  which  are  being  moved  in 
quantity  to  forestall  an  increase  in  duties. 

Fruits-for-salad  seem  to  be  moving  counter  to  the 
general  trend  and  prices  have  been  scaled  down  quite 
definitely  by  packers,  declines  ranging  from  5  cents 
to  25  cents  a  dozen.  Minimum  prices  for  fancy  quality 
are  about  as  follows:  No.  1,  $1.20;  No.  2,  $1.70;  No. 
21/^,  $2.10,  and  No.  10,  $7.25.  For  featured  brands, 
quotations  are  $1.30,  $1.70,  $2.25  and  $8  respectively. 
There  is  less  of  a  surplus  on  the  No.  2  size  than  in 
the  others,  with  most  interests  holding  this  at  the 
same  price. 

Tomatoes — ^Tomatoes  are  one  of  the  weakest  items 
in  the  canned  foods  list,  just  at  present,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
California  packers  are  not  burdened  with  any  excessive 
surplus,  it  being  estimated  that  this  is  only  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  On  top  of 
this  the  pack  is  being  held  down  this  year.  Canning 
is  just  commencing  to  get  under  way  around  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  and  in  no  district  does  the  crop  promise  to 
be  heavy.  Western  blight  has  made  its  appearance  in 
some  fields  but  in  general  production  promises  to  be 
close  to  normal. 

Salmon — ^What  one  says  about  canned  salmon  one 
day  is  apt  to  be  a  near  joke  the  next.  Prices  are  named 
and  following  this  there  is  a  price  battle  launched  that 
drags  prices  down  to  low  levels.  Then,  the  trouble  is 
patched  up  and  opening  prices  prevail  for  a  time,  but 
chiseling  soon  sets  in.  prices  take  another  slump. 
Buyers  are  watching  their  chances  and  most  of  the 
orders  placed  seem  to  be  at  concessions.  The  pack  of 
Alaska  reds  this  year  is  almost  as  large  as  in  the 
record  year  of  1918  and  this  helps  bear  the  market 
down,  despite  the  fact  that  the  season’s  opening  prices 
are  little  more  than  one  half  those  of  last  year.  Since 
1898  the  output  of  Alaska  red  salmon  has  exceeded 
2,000,000  cases  in  but  six  years  and  less  than  1,000,000 
cases  has  been  packed  in  but  three  years.  The  average 
for  the  past  six  years  has  been  1,609,888  cases.  This 
year’s  pack  is  estimated  at  2,250,000  cases  and  on 
July  1  thefe  was  a  surplus  estimated  at  348,928  cases, 
so  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  red  salmon  to  be 
moved.  The  pack  of  1918,  the  record  year,  was 
2,618,559  cases.  Leading  interests  continue  to  hold 
their  pack  at  the  opening  price  of  $1.45  a  dozen,  but 
reds  are  still  to  be  had  at  the  price  war  quotations  of 
$1.25,  with  pinks  at  75  cents. 

Ruling — The  Canners  League  of  California  has  been 
advised  by  Wendell  Vincent,  Chief,  Western  District, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  that  the  department 
will  raise  no  objection  hereafter  to  the  declaration  of 
net  contents  of  canned  artichokes  based  upon  the 
total  contents  within  the  tin.  Several  years  ago  a 
ruling  was  made  that  the  quantity  of  contents  should 
be  declared  in  terms  of  drained  weight  of  the  arti¬ 
chokes.  Mr.  Vincent  further  states  that  “cans  which 
are  adjudged  slack-filled,  due  to  the  packing  medium 
being  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  for  proper  pro¬ 
cessing,  without  impairment  of  quality,  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  need  take  the  slack-filled  label  legend  as  provided 
under  the  Mapes  Amendment.” 
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The  artichoke,  which  grows  to  perfection  in  the  cool 
climate  of  the  coastal  region  adjacent  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  a  very  popular  article  in  California,  where  it 
is  used  for  salad  purposes.  Quantities  are  also  shipped 
East  in  the  fresh  form  and  some  is  packed,  but  the 
canned  item  has  never  met  with  a  heavy  sale. 

Fish — A  heated  discussion  between  canning  and 
fishing  interests  at  Monterey,  Calif.,  has  been  tenta¬ 
tively  settled  out  of  court,  when  long-drawn-out  legal 
action  seemed  in  sight.  Quite  recently  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  increased  the  quantities 
of  sardines  that  canners  might  handle  for  reduction 
purposes,  doing  so  in  order  that  employment  might  be 
given  those  dependent  upon  the  fishing  industry.  One 
company,  the  Del  Mar  Canning  Corporation,  demanded 
the  right  to  contract  for  its  sardine  supply  irrespective 
of  the  Monterey  Sardine  Industries,  Inc.,  a  cooperative 
and  marketing  organization  of  more  than  six  hundred 
fishermen.  The  organized  fishermen  contended  that 
the  packing  concern  was  employing  fishermen  from  as 
far  away  as  Seattle  and  San  Pedro  and  that  this  vio¬ 
lated  the  spirit  of  order  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 


mission.  The  Del  Mar  Canning  Corporation  and  the 
Hovden  Food  Products  Corporation  sought  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  Monterey  Sardine  Industries,  Inc.,  to 
prevent  interference  with  their  operations.  Under  the 
tentative  agreement  the  canneries  will  continue  the 
operation  of  outside  fishing  boats  already  under  con¬ 
tract,  but  will  hire  no  more  this  season.  They  will  not 
sign  agreements  with  the  cooperatives,  but  will  adhere 
to  their  provisions. 

Pineapple — The  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Canners  has  released  figures  showing  that  the  pack 
of  pineapple  from  January  1  to  September  3,  of  this 
year,  was  but  4,470,667  cases.  This  compares  with 
12,335,013  cases  from  January  1  to  September  5,  1931, 
or  a  decline  in  production  of  7,864,346  cases. 

Directors  of  the  newly  organized  Pineapple  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association,  formed  to  reorganize 
the  pineapple  business  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  met  in 
San  Francisco,  September  16,  with  president  Elvon 
Musick  in  attendance.  Plans  for  the  development  of 
the  cooperative  into  an  active  agency  for  the  general 
development  of  the  industry  were  discussed. 


Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

Hindsville,  Ark.,  September  19,  1932 — Our  acreage 
for  canning  purposes,  which  is  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  acreage,  was  smaller  than  usual.  The  can¬ 
ning  season  began  a  little  later  and  is  closing  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  We  think  it  is  about  over  now,  but  there 
will  be  a  little  canning  up  to  October  1st,  but  will  not 
amount  to  much.  This  canning  will  be  done  by  only  a 
few  canners  who  had  a  little  late  setting,  but  the  late 
setting  is  a  short  crop.  The  quality  has  been  better 
with  us  than  last  season,  partly  because  we  culled  our 
stock  before  it  was  given  to  the  peelers  to  work.  Our 
own  pack  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  last  season’s  pack. 
We  are  expecting  better  prices,  as  we  think  the  pack 
will  be  much  lighter  than  for  many  years. 

Vallonia,  Ind.,  September  19,  1932 — Crop  has  been 
short.  Never  had  finer  prospects,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  cool  nights  and  hot  days  caused  the  green 
fruit  to  crack  and  rot ;  then  we  were  hit  with  a  week  of 
scorching  sun,  causing  sunburn.  This  was  followed 
with  rain.  Will  do  well  to  get  a  60  per  cent  pack. 
Season  will  be  over  in  a  few  days. 

Westport,  Ind.,  September  19,  1932 — ^We  are  not 
operating  this  season.  Yield  will  be  below  normal. 
Quality  better  than  the  past  two  years. 

Boonsboro,  Md.,  September  20,  1932 — Present  con¬ 
dition  only  fairly  good.  Hail  has  injured  crop  some¬ 
what.  The  crop  was  at  least  80  per  cent  till  the  last 
month.  Has  been  too  cool  and  dry.  The  hail  two 
weeks  ago  hurt  the  crop  in  places.  Will  not  have  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 

Jessup,  Md.,  September  22,  1932 — Acreage  in  this 
locality  is  about  the  same,  probably  a  trifle  increased 
over  last  year.  However,  we  had  no  contracted  acre¬ 
age,  bought  on  open  market,  as,  and  where,  we  pleased. 
Weather  has  been  very  dry ;  no  rain  for  three  weeks, 
not  even  a  shower,  with  cool  nights,  which  make  slow 
ripening.  On  early  tomatoes  we  would  estimate  60  to 
75  per  cent  yield  has  been  obtained;  with  prospects  of 


25  to  50  per  cent  on  late  ones,  and  a  lot  of  these  will 
be  small,  due  to  no  moisture.  There  will  be  no  further 
glut  in  this  section,  as  some  of  our  good  buyers  and 
brokers  hope  for,  but  by  October  1st  tomatoes  will  be 
passe. 

Preston,  Md.,  September  17,  1932 — We  are  not  run¬ 
ning  our  canneries  this  year  on  account  of  price  condi¬ 
tions.  The  acreage  is  about  normal  but  the  pack  will 
be  short.  Canners  are  not  anxious  to  make  a  large 
pack.  Most  of  the  goods  are  being  shipped  as  fast  as 
they  are  processed.  The  price  is  so  low  no  money  can 
be  made.  Those  that  buy  them  have  gotten  the  price 
down,  under  these  financial  conditions,  to  less  than  cost, 
if  the  farmer  is  paid  anywhere  near  the  price  he  should 
receive.  We  have  two  factories  but  could  not  figure 
that  we  could  operate  without  losing  money,  so  did  not 
start,  after  getting  ready. 

Thaxton,  Va.,  September  17,  1932 — Acreage  50  per 
cent ;  condition  25  per  cent.  Lack  of  moisture. 

Djileville,  Va.,  September  20,  1932 — Of  the  200  acres 
contracted  for  this  season,  about  175  acres  were  planted 
in  good  time  and  for  the  most  part  well  cultivated,  and 
it  seemed,  up  until  about  three  weeks  ago,  that  the 
yield  would  be  normal,  but  the  continued  drought  seems 
to  have  played  havoc  with  the  crop.  Have  packed  only 
6,000  cases  and  the  end  is  near.  Fruit  ripening  up  very 
small  but  quality  seems  to  be  good. 

Milton,  W.  Va.,  September  16,  1932 — Acreage  90  per 
cent  greater  than  1931.  Production  per  acre  about  60 
per  cent  of  1931.  Drought  very  serious  and  crops  on 
low  ground  are  the  only  ones  holding  up.  Fair  quality. 

CORN 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  September  17,  1932 — Not  operating 
this  year. 

BEANS 

Hindsville,  Ark.,  September  19,  1932 — Green:  We 
are  not  canning  this  season.  There  have  been  very 
few  canned  in  this  part  of  the  Ozarks ;  perhaps  not  over 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  canned  last  season. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2%... 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2%.... — .................. 

Peeled,  No.  2^.................... 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 


Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

....... 

2.46 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

•eMe.ee 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

— 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.50 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.26 

No.  2%  . 

2.65 

2.46 

No.  3  . 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

2.16 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

— 

2.06 

Standard,  No,  10 . 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

.70 

.76 

.85 

2.40 

2.65 

.96 

1.00 

1.26 

. 

1.30 

1.30 

4.00 

4.75 

1.26 

4.75 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.42%, 

.92%, 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.00  S.OO 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.66 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.26  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  V^ite . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.66 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47% . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 - 1.40  - 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  8 -  1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.10  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .35 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . .  8.76  — ... 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 96 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  . 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Flxtra  Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Staadard  •plit.  No.  8 . . . -  1.00  - 

Split.  Npw  10.-. . - .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

Fancy,  No.  8..-.- . 1.06 

No.  10  _ 6.00  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.25  1.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  33 . 90  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 37%  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.75  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 90  .90 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.00 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 85  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 80  . 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

No.  3  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  2.86  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ....... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  .66 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.16  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard,  No,  1 . 42% . 

F,  O.  B,  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 62%  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 90  .90 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.60  3.06 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 32% . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . .  3.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.75  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.26  4.26 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.66 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.90 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  . 

No.  2  .  1.22%  1.30 

No.  6  . — .  3.66  _ 

No.  1  Juice . 75  - 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.16  1.16 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yeliow,  No.  1  Tails . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pins.  Unpenled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.60  3.75 

“’NEAPPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No,  2% .  1.45  1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.25 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . - 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . '.... 

Black,  Symp,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Sjrrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  - 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.50  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 90  . 

1-lb.  cans  . 86  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 96  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.76 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.15 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . . 

5  oz . 90  1.06 

8  oz . . . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.05 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No,  1 .  1.66  1.56 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.36 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 86  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.60  2.86 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 80  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil.  keyless  .  *2.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.10  *2.95 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  . 3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  .  6.20  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.6S  . 

Yellows,  %a.  Fancy.............................  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  — .  18.66  . . 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agentt 

Canoert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


ONE  BELOW  THE  BELT 

The  train  halted  for  a  moment  at  the  station  and  the 
traveler  reached  out,  called  a  small  boy,  and  said: 
“Son,  here’s  50  cents.  Get  me  a  25-cent  sandwich  and 
get  one  for  yourself.  Hurry  up.” 

Just  as  the  train  pulled  out,  the  boy  ran  up  to  the 
window.  “Here’s  your  quarter,  Mister,”  he  shouted. 
“They  only  had  one  sandwich.” 


IMPROVING  SLOWLY 

Hoaxer — I  underwent  an  operation  yesterday. 
Easymark — You  surprise  me.  Was  it  very  serious? 
Hoaxer — I  had  a  growth  removed  from  my  head. 
Easymark — Great  guns !  And  here  you  are  up  and 
around  and  looking  fine. 

Hoaxer — Yes,  I  had  my  hair  cut. 


ACCREDITED  DELEGATE 

“Who  will  help  a  man  to  correct  personality  defects 
if  not  his  wife?”  asked  a  heart-throb  editor. 

Well,  sister,  there  is  his  wife’s  mother. 


GO 

Traffic  Cop — Hey,  you  can’t  make  a  turn  to  the  right. 
Lady  Motorist — Why  not? 

Traffic  Cop — Well,  a  right  turn  is  wrong  here — the 
left  turn  is  right.  If  you  want  to  turn  right  turn  left 
and  then — aw,  go  ahead ! 


WHEEL  ’EM  IN 

Customer — Give  me  two  pork  sandwiches  to  take 
out. 

Counter  man  (calling  to  cook) — Dress  up  a  couple 
of  grunts  to  go  bye-bye. 


NOTHING  NEW 

“I’ve  got  a  freak  on  my  farm.  It’s  a  two-legged  calf.” 
“I  know.  He  came  over  to  call  on  my  daughter  last 
night.” 


NEAR  ENOUGH 

“Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  perfectly  wonder¬ 
ful  ?”  exclaimed  the  daughter  of  the  house,  as  the  radio 
ground  out  the  last  notes  of  the  latest  thing  in  jazz. 

“No,”  replied  her  father,  “I  can’t  say  I  have,  although 
I  once  heard  a  collision  between  a  truck  load  of  empty 
milk  cans  and  a  freight  car  filled  with  live  ducks.” 


STRANGE 

A  passenger  on  a  New  York  and  Chicago  limited 
train,  looking  under  his  berth  in  the  morning,  found 
one  black  shoe  and  one  tan.  He  called  the  porter’s 
attention  to  the  error. 

The  porter  scratched  his  head  in  bewilderment. 

“Well,  ef  dat  don’t  beat  all,”  he  said.  “Dat’s  de 
second  time  dis  mawnin’  dat  mistake’s  happened.” 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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DEPENDABLE  SEED 

from 

PEDIGREED  STOCKS 


Inspecting  Plots  of  Purebred  Peas. 


775  acres  devoted  to  originating  and  breeding  pedigreed  lines  of  Peas. 

The  location  of  this  selected  acreage,  in  five  leading  producing  sections,  not 
only  guarantees  highest  quality  of  seed,  but,  by  avoiding  weather  risks,  insures 
a  regular  supply  of  parent  seed  stock.  Dependable  seed  can  be  produced 
only  in  this  costly,  painstaking  way. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  you  need  to  base  your  canning  operations  on 
the  best,  and  secure  the  latest  developements  in  new  varieties  and  improved, 
prolific  strains  of  well  known  lines.  POOR  SEEDS  ARE  EXPENSIVE  AT 
ANY  PRICE. 

Steadfast  Standards  of  Quality  for  75  Years 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Wholesale  Growers 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


